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FATTENING CATTLE AND SHEEP IN WINTER. 
‘ 





A rew days ago we met a well-known butcher 
of this city, who isalsoa farmer, and asked him 
what. was the best way to fatten cattle in winter. 
He replied, with a smile, “ Give them plenty of corn 
and turnips.” 

“Will it pay?” 

A shrug of the shoulders was the only reply. 

“ What is corn-meal worth now ?” 

“Forty dollars per tun,” 

“Joun Jonnston says he always makes more 
money in feeding grain when it is high than when it 
ischeap. But it must requiresome nerve to feed 
corn-meal at forty dollars per tun! 

“Farmers might at all events feed all their soft 
corn tocattle. It does them more good than it will 
hogs.” 

“Mr. Jounston thinks ground buckwheat is or- 
dinarily the cheapest grain for sheep and cattle.” 

“T would never feed a pound of it. It puffs up 
the cattle, but prodaces no tallow.” 

“In other words, it is better for the farmer than 
for the butcher! How much corn meal and tur- 
nips do you feed ?” 

“I feed from eight to ten quarts of meal per day, 
and half a peck of sliced turnips morning and eve- 

” 

“Do you feed hay?” 

“Not a handful. I feed corn-stalks cnt into 
chaff and mixed with middlings.” _ « ; 

“What do middlings cost?” 

Twenty-five dollars per tun. I do not think 
there is much fattening matter in them, but when 
nixed with the cut corn-stalks, the cattle grill egt 
all up clean—which they will not do if the stalks 
are fed alone.” 

“How much will cattle so fed increase during 
the winter months?” 

“I do not know.” 

“He does not know,” we thought to wurselves 


him. In fact, do any of usknow? There is much 
loose guess work on the subject, but where shall 
we look for definite information? Oan any of the 
readers of the Genesee Farmer furnish it ? 

We suppose a steer weighing 1,000 pounds will 
eat, per day, about 20 pounds of corn-stalks, 8 
pounds of middlings and 8 pounds of corn-meal, 
with a peck of turnips for a relish. Reckoning 
the corn-stalks worth $5.00 per tun, the corn-meal 
$40.00, the middlings $25.00 per tun, and the tar- 
nips at 12 cents per bushel, the cost per day. would 
stand thus: 


20 Ibar Corn-stalkBy.. 2. ccerccesecccesserseserecesececs 5 cents. 
© Hee, MIGSNAGM, . ccc ccccdccsbeodecee scovcecosecses 1” 
DIDS, MAREE, . cnccbnstcnne cesonsnnnestittietialadia | re 
DOOR TRE. 0 oc ccc cccccccccccgcvccbcccvcsoscesces a 


Bt 
This is $2.88 per week. Ifthe steer gains 20 
pounds per week in live weight, it will do better 
than the average. This 20 pounds of live weight 
would represent about 12 pounds of beef, worth 
say 10 cents per pound. In other words, the food 
consumed costs $2.88 per week, and the increase 
of beef is worth $1.20 per week! On this estimate, 
therefore, we are $1.18 per week out of pocket. 
From this loss of $1.18, we have to deduct: the 
value of the manure. Chemistry enables us to de- 
termine what that is with*considerable accuracy. 


The value of the liquid and sqjid excrement made 
by an animal eating 


2 tem Of COFR 16. 2... cccces ccvcccccosceccccs cece cose cececs $6 65 
1 tan Of DraMy.ice nc socis cobs 0s poe socdecedictbveces «see 9 00 
1 tun of wheat-straw .,....-.cseccecccceecccecseseseeeeees 2 68 
1 tun Of tUPMiPS .. 2.2... ceegeeecsccsecccsbcbecsccesceceves a 


The manure, therefore, derived from a steer fed 
as we have assumed, would be worth, per week, as 


follows: 

140 Ibs. corn-stalke®. ...<ccccscecccces eesccnseeces oes ISM COMM 
56 Ibs. middlings or bran t ... 2... seeeeeeeceesnenns 80 “ 
56 Ibs corn-meal,......<eseeeeeseccees ieee cde deseds 18% ** 

100 Ibs, turnips (SAY),.....+.+-sereeeeteneeeneeneeees 4 °° , 

72 





* We hav@no reliable analysis of corn-stalks, and estimate 
them as worth for manure as much as wheat-straw. 


+The coarser the middlings, the more valuable they are for 





after he was gone. And there are thousands like 


manure. 
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The value of the liquid and solid droppings of a 
steer so fed are, therefore, worth, theoretically, 72 
cents; and in this section, they can not be pur- 
chased in any form for a less sum, 

Even deducting the value of the manure, there- 
fore, we have still a Joss in feeding a steer in win- 
ter equal to 46 cents a week! 

“Bat,” you will say, “farmers do feed_cattle in 
winter, and feed at a profit.” Very true; but it 
is not owing simply to the increase of beef, but 
rather, also, to the increased value per pound of 
the beef. The followirg extract from the report 
of the New York cattle market for last week will 
throw light on the subject: 

“ Beef cattle were in good demand, and sold $e. 
higher than last week, a few of the best at llc. per 
pound, estimated dressed weight, but generally at 
10c. to 104c. for fat cattle, and 8c. to 9c. for me 
dium to fair steers, with a large number of very 
poor animals at 7c.” 

There is here a difference of jive cents per pound 
between good and poor cattle. Now, supposing a 
steer which we have been feeding at a cost of 
$2.38 per week, had been sold at 7c. per pound for 
the beef, he would have brought at the outside 
$88.50.* Now if this same steer was fed for 16 
weeks, and increased 20 pounds per week, he would 
then weigh 1,320 pounds and dress at least 726 
pounds; and as this would be of good quality, it 
would bring 11 cen® per pound instead of 7 cents. 
He would bring, therefore, $79.86. In other 
words, we should get $41.86 for the food con- 
sumed in 16 weeks. This, as we have before as- 
sumed, would cost $2.88 per week, or $38.08, and 
would leave a profit of $3.28 exclusive of the 
value of the manure. 

This calculation is based merely on thé present 
difference between the price of poor and good 
beef. The probability is, however, that in four 
months from thisytime beef will be much higher 
than itis now. This at least is usually the case, 
and there is ro reafon to apprehend that the pre- 
sent winter will prove an exception. 

The same remarks apply to fattening sheep. 
The mere increase of the sheep will not pay for the 
food consumed. The profit of fattening sheep in 
winter is due principally to the fact that mutton 
commands a much higher price in February and 
March than it does in October and Noyember. 

Farmers who took our advice at this time last 
year to “ keep the sheep at home,” made money by 





* Medium cattle afford about 55 per cent of beef. ¢ This steer, 
therefore, weighing 1000 pounds alive, would have dressed not to 
exceed 550 pounds, which, at Tc. per pound, is $38.50. The fat- 
ter the animal the higher is the percentage of beef to live weight. 





=—==—= 
se doing. By reference to our market report for 
November, 1862, we find that mutton at this-time 
last year, in some instances, sold in New Yorky 
low as two cepts per pound! In February folloy. 
ing mutton was worth 8 cents per pound; and ja 
some instances good sheep brought 18 Cents per 
pound, live weight! It needs no figures to shoy 
that fattening sheep last winter was highly profi, 
able. 

How it will be the coming winter is a doubtfy 
question. Mutton in New York now brings 7% 
8 cents per pound; and if there should be no aj. 
vance in pelts, mutton must bring an extravagant 
price after Christmas to make sheep feeding préft. 
able at the present high price of grain. 

It is highly probable, however, that "wool and 
pelts will advance, and that it will be better t 
winter the sheep than to sell them in a half-iy 
condition. 





SALT AS A MANURE. 


* 

JosePH Harris, Esg.: In your address delivered 
at.the Fair of the Monroe County Agricultunj 
Society and International Wheat Show, am 
other manures for eariching the soil you strongly 
recommend the use of common salt as one cale- 
lated to increase vegetation and improve the quality 
of wheat. My object in writing is to ascertain 
upon what variety of soils it is best adapted— 
whether clay, gravelly, sand or loams; when is 
the best time to apply it, and?what quantity tou» 
on the different svils? If it will not impose too 
much op your time, your answer in your valuabk 
paper will much oblige. O. Yau. 

St. Catharines, C. W., October, 1863. 

As a general rule salt is of more use on rich 
land than on poor land, .Mr, Jonnston’s soil, 
which it has such a good effect, is a rather heary 
clay loam, thoroughly underdrained and in high 
condition, Mr. Jonnston feeds a large flock of 
sheep every year, giving them more or less grain 
and oilcake, thus making a large quantity of ric 
manure. 

Theprobability is that salt would not be as use 
ful on his land if he made less manure. There® 
no “ royal road ” to success in agriculture—no easy 
way of getting large crops. Salt alone will not doit 
on any soil for any length of time; but taken in com 
nection with good, rich barn-yard manure it is fe 
qtently tery beneficial. 

Mr. Jonnston applies a barrel of selt per scr 
on his fallows previous to sowing the wheat.—Em 








Tae annual consumption of bread in the city of 
Paris, amounts to 850,000,000 pounds, or at the 
rdte of 15 onnces per head, daily. 
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BUITsR MAKING IN WINTER. 


Ir is not an easy matter to make good butter 
doring the winter wionths, especially when you 
have, us is usuilly the case, but few cows that are 
giving milk. ; 

Ir the milk was as rich in butter during the win- 
ter as it is in suinmer, there would seem to \be no 
reason why it can not be extracted. The tempera- 
toreof the house is under our control ; so is that of 
the charn, the cream, &c. But the fact is, that in 
the majority of cases the milk contains little butter. 
The good wife may be ever so skillful in her man- 
agement, but if the butter is not there, no amount 
of care and labor on her part will produce it. If 
the butter does not “come,” the fault is not hers. 
Let the cows be well-fed and kept warm and com- 
fortable, and there will be little trouble in churn- 


, ne like fat, isderived from the food. If the 
food contains fat—or carbonaceous substances, like 
starch and sugar, that will produce fat—and these 
are not all consemed to keep up the animal heat 
of the body, the cow, if liberally supplied with 
it, will either increase in weight or give milk rich 
in butter. Good hay, and a little corn meal or 
shorts, with a daily mess of sliced mangel wurzel, 
will make as rich milk in winter as in summer— 
provided the cow is kept warm. 

An English lady, who has had much experience 
making butter, gives us the following hints in re- 
gird to her method of procedure in winter: Where 
only a few cows are giving milk, skim the cream 
off every morning, and scald it by putting it in a 
tin immersed in boiling water, and letting it re- 
main till well geated. If the cows are eating tur- 
nips, this will take away their unpleasant flavor 
from the butter. After scalding the cream, put it 
ina crock, and add to it the cream each morning 
(scalding as before) till you have enough to churn, 
say one week. If kept longer the cream is apt to 
become bitter. It"is not desirable to skim the 
milk for more than two days. The cream should 
be kept in a moderately warm room, or at least 
where it will not freeze. When ready to churn, 
sald your churn and pour in the cream while 
the churn is hot and churn immediately.” 

We had written so far, when a farmer of thi 
vicinity came into our office. “Do you make any 
butter in winter?” we asked. 

“Well, yes, I do something at it!” 

“What is your process?” 

“Strain the milk into pans, so that it shall not 
stand more than two inches deep. Set the pans 


/ 





on the stove, or what is better, set them over hot 
water till the milk is raised nearly to the boiling” 
point, Then set them-away in a rvom that will 
not freeze—there to remain till the cream rises, 
say 86 hours, less or more, according to the tem- 
perature of the room. Then skim off the cream 
and churn.” 

“ How do you keep the cream till it is ready to 
churn, and is it warmed before churning?” 

“Ino notknow. My wife could tell you more 
about it than [ can.” 

We should be glad to hear from some of the 
good lady readers of the Genesee Farmer on the 
subject. 





IMPORTS OF FOOD INiO GREAT BRITAIN. 





Tue London Agricultural Gazette of September 
26th contains a carefully prepared statement of the 
amount of food imported into Great Britain and 
Ireland, from which it appears that the total com- 
puted value of these articles imported into the 
United Kingdom in 1862 reached the enormous 
amount of $465,139,940 in gold—a sum “equal to 
three-fourths of the value of the entire exports of 
British and [rish produce and manufactures! ” 

By far the Jargest item is for wheat and flour, 
the imports of Which, in 1862, were no less than 
$188,775,300 in gold! 

‘The imports of grain, meal and flour never 
reached 96,000,000 bushels until the bad harvest of 
1860, in which year they were 415,979,668 bushels; 
but in 1861 they were 128,759,712»bushels, and in 
1862, 147,834,328 bushels. The average price on 
which the value of the wheat was computed in 1863 
has not been stated ; in 1861 it was $1.61 for Russias 
wheat, $1.80 for Prussian, $1.20 for Egyptian, and 
$1.66 for American, per bushel. « 

Besides this, Great Britain imported that year, 
$25,000,000 worth of butter, $7,500,000 worth of 
cheese, $3,000,000 worth of eggs, and $425,000 
worth of poultry. 





Har anp Corn Snmeiwxace sy Difrnve.—The 
loss upon hay weighed July 20th, when cured 
enough to put in the barn,and again February 
20th, has been ascertained to be 274 per cent. 8o 
that hay at $15 a tun in the field, is equal to $20 
and upward when weighed from the mow in win- 
ter. The weight of cobs in a bushel of corn ia 


November, ascertained to be 19 Iba, was only 7} 
Ibs, in May. The cost of grinding’ bushel he § 
coh —counting handling, hauling and mil 

Is the meal 


charge, is about one cent a pound. 


worth the money? This is a question long debated, 
and the ral decision has been ia the affirme- 
tive. 
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of milk, and fatten up easily when it is desired to 
dispose of them, are more profitable. Some of the 


dairy farmers in this State inform us that they 
find it better, on this accqunt, to cross the Dative 
cows with Shorthorn bulls, rather than with Ayr. 
shires. They get a cow that gives a fair quantity 
of rich milk, and one that will fatten readily whep 
no longer fit for the dairy, We should be glad to 
hear from some of our experienced correspondents 
on this point. 

At the head of this article we give a cut of ap 
Ayrshire bull, which Stevens, in his Book of th 
Farm, pronounces the “ best Ayrshire bull he ever 
saw.” He was a remarkably fine handler, had 5 
fine head and very clean limbs. 





AYRSHIRE CATTLE. 
In the Genesee Farmer, last. month, we alluded, 


to the fact that at the late Fair of the Provincial 
, Agricultural Association of Canada West there 


were more entries of Ayrshiré cattle than any KILLING FOWLS FOR TABLE USE. 


other breed. 
This fact, we admit, is not in itself evidence that onequs : —e a ever —— Chronicle 
has an article on this subject, from which we ex 


the breed is becoming more popular among the tract the following: 


generality of farmers. It may indicate nothing “If the fowls are to be eaten on Thoreday, le 
more than that the Ayrshire breeders are a little | them be caught on Monday evening, and then shat 
more enterprizing than the Shorthorn, Hereford, | up in a basket, absolutely without food or water 
Galloway and Devon breeders, . The location of | Util the next morning. Being quite empty, they 
the Fai Ki in adistrict b ited, | must be killed, not by cutting the throat, bat by 

¢ Fair, too, at Singston, ina district better suited, | breaking their necks. Take hold of the tips of 
we presume, to dairying than to grain-growing,|the end or flight-feathers of the wings, and the 
may have something to do with it. But be thisas|lower part of the thighs and knees with the left 


7" ‘ : hand. Take hold of the head of the fowl in the 
it may, there can be no doubt of the fact that the right hand, turn it (the head) upward in the hand, 


Ayrshires are attracting much attention in Canada. | but simultaneously pull up with the left hand, and 
The Ayrshires are celebrated for their milking | press down with the right. Izaak Watron said, 

* ° ‘ ; j 7 im :? 
qualities—not for the quality of the milk but for Impale the frog as it you loved him’ and Tat. 
} { ; i LEYRAND said, ‘No zeal in anything—it is always 
the quantity. We suppose it will be admitted] petting into trouble.’ No zeal, no strength, aud 


that, for the food cbnsumed, they give more milk] very little effort is required. Press downward 


than any other breed. They have been bred for with the right hand until there is « trifling jerk— 
it is the dislocation of the neck. Death ensues in 


many years with special,reference to their milk-|, few minutes. If there is any doubt it can be 
producing qnalities—just as the Shorthorn and | easily solved by feeling the back ot the bird's head— 
Hereford have been bred so as to develop in the | there will be found an ‘ugly gap” between the head 
highest degree their beef: producing qualities. and the neck.’ When a fowl = bled to death te 
set ai aly very white, but is often dry; when it is killed by 
The Ayrshires have always been great favorites | dislocation of the neck it is juicy. As soon as the 
of ours. When a boy we always preferred to milk | bird is dead—indeed I should say directly it is 
dead—it shovld be picked. The large feathers, 
i ’ . the wings and tail, should. be pulled first. The 
easily, and it was not difficult to make the froth | poason a they should be vieked is that the fowl 
rise up above the top of the pail!—and that is at/|then gets cold; it is for the same cause essential 
that they should be killed early in the morning or 
in the evening; the latter is preferable. Even in 
hot weather the fowl ig spoiled nine times out of 
duced twin calves, and made them fat for the) ten by the fermentation of the food, or the decom- 
butcher in five or six weeks. position of the water that was in the body at the 
time of death, The bird fasted and killed as we 
; : % fn | have described may be drawn and trussed for the 
Ayrshires. We are satisfied that on soils of a poor [spit some hours before it is wanted, afid spite of 
hot weather it will be sweet, tender and juicy.” 








Ee ee 


| 
: 


the Ayrshire cows. They “gave down ” their milk 


once evidepce of a good cow and arapid milker. 
We had an Ayrshire cow that for several years pro- 








Did we live on a dairy farm we should keep 


and medium quality there is no breed that will con- 





vert grass into buttemand cheese so rapidly. » But _ 
&ill it is a question whether they are,on the whole,| Appre Pusice, deposited in the hog-yard in the 
the. most profitable cows to keep, It may well be| autumn, even when fresh from the mill, will come 
that cows that will produce a moderate’ amount | out good manare the snoceeding antemn, 
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FATTENING POULTRY. 





Ir is truly astonishing that so few farmers pay 
any attention to fattening poultry for market. 
That it would be profitable there can be no doubt. 
In this city we rarely see a well-fed chicken in 
market. The greater part of them are little else 
than skin and bones. ; 

In the larger cities capons and other well-fed 
chickens are more common. Parties make aspecial 
business of feeding them, and doubtless realize a 
profit in doing so ; but the great bulk of poultry 
jsnot more than half fatted.. Farmers do not seem 
to understand that a well-fed chicken, nicely dress- 
ed, will command nearly double ‘the price of one 
picked up out of the barn-yard, hastily dressed, 
and carelessly packed for market. _ Yet such is the 
fact. The Commission Houses in New York con- 
stantly complain of the miserable ‘condition of the 
poultry consigned to them. 

The Lendor. Poultry Chronicle has an article on 
“Over-Feeding Poultry,” which is not adapted to 
this country—for it is very seldom that our farmers 
erin this direction. There are some hints, how- 
ever, on fattening chickens for market that we 
commend to the readers of the Genesee Farmer : 


“Tt must always be borne in mind that fattening 
means only what it implies. It is (in table phrase) 
adding fat to lean, It is useless to put up a skele- 
ton, however healthy, and to fancy that good meat 
will be put on by feeding in confinement,. As we 
wish to write familiarly, we will say the lean meat 
must be made while the bird is running at liberty. 
Another error against which we must warn our 
readers is the idea that any amount of feeding 
will make a hard fowl tender, Hardness is the re- 
sult of age, and the distinction between ‘old’ and 
‘not very old’ is, after a certain age, nonsense so 
far as eating is concerned. A fow] is an old one 
at ten months as certainly as at the end of ten 
years. 

“Premising, then, the birds put up to fatten 
shall be young—say sixteen, or eighteen, or.even 
twenty weeks old, and fleshy, three weeks’ con- 
finement ouglit to make them very good. We do 
not advise cramming under ordinary circumstances, 
It is good where fowls are intended for market, 
bat it is hardly necessary for hone consumption, 
If a coop be made for twelve or eighteen fowls and 
four are put into it, they will not fatten—there 
will be too mach room. The birds must have 
room to stand up, and to shift their position, but 
not to move about. They should be fed three 
times per day; their food should be ground oats, 
or Oatmeal mixed with milk, of such consistence 
that when laid on a board, in front of the coop it 
will not run off. The food should be fresh-mixed 
each time, and no more should be given than will 
beeaten clean at each meal. If the day’s con- 
sumption is placed at once before the bird it eats 
to'repletion to the destraction of ‘appetite; the 
food turns sour, and then it takes a distaste and 


does badly. The fattening fowls must be fed every 
morning at daybreak; they must be covered up 
warm at night, and protected from cold by day. 
They shodld fatten in three Weeks. If they have 
stale food, if they are fed irregularly, if they are 
‘kept in draughts and places where they are not 
protected from cold, if they are allowed to see 
other fowls running about, they will not fatten.” 


We feel quite confident ‘that'it would be found 
exceedingly profitable to put up fowls three weeks 
before they are sent to market, atid give them all 
the food. they will eat; arid in the case of turkeys 
eramming may be resorted to with advantage. 
We do not say that the increased weight of the 
poultry will of itself pay for the trouble and the 
food consumed ; -but it must be recollected that the 
whole chicken or turkey is worth three or four 
cents per pound more when well-fatted than when 
sold in a half-starved condition. A poor turkey, 
weighing 10 pounds, will bring say 9 cents per 
pound, or 90 cents. The same torkey fed until it 
weighs 15 pounds will bring say 14 cents per 
pound, or $2.10. The labor and care of raising 
the turkey is the same in both cases, but for the 
want of a few weeks’ feeding we get leks than half 
thé money for the one than for the other. ‘These 
figures may not be accurate, but they serve to il- 
lustraté the advantages of fattening poultry—and 
in fact the same is true of cattle, sheep, d&c. 

There is one thing in fattening poultry that 
should not be forgotten: when once fat they should 
be disposed of. It will not pay to keep them after 
they are quite fat. Asa general rule three weeks 
is long enough to keep the chickens in the fatten- 
ing coop. As soon as they are quite fat, they 
should be removed and.others put in their place. 

It will be noticed that oat-meal is recommended 
for fattening fowls. There can be no duubt but 
tuat it is excellent, but in this country corn-meal 
is usually cheaper and nearly if not quite as good. 
Fowls like variety in their food. A little fresh 
meat, mashed potatoes, rye-meal, &., may be 
given accordingly with advantage. 





At the late fair in Hamburg, the twelve sheep 
of Mr. Oamppett, of Vermont, competed with 
1,761 foreign sheep—sixty of which belonged to 
the Emperor of the French—and came ‘out A No, 
1. Mr. Camppttrt subseqnently sold his twelve 
American sheep for $5,000.. An American gentle- 
man who was present says that the agent of the 
French, Emperor was not satisfied with the pens 
provided for the sheep, and obtained ae 
erect, new, ones. The, result. was, that she 





every one in pens, but the Yankee beat him in sheap, 


pote See Mes ey 
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WHEAT AFTER OATS. 


We have frequently alluded to the fact that in 
England wheat is more frequently sown after oats 
than after barley, while in Western New York 
oats are considered one of the worst crops to pre- 
cede wheat. In some of the best agricultural sec- 
tions of Pennsylvania wheat is almost invariably 
aown after oats. But the land is in high condi- 
tion, from the use of lime and the great quantity 
of grass which is grown on the farms. If land is 
rich enough, we can see no reason why wheat 
should not do as well after oats as after barley. 
Of course a heavy crop of oats will impoverish the 
soil more than a light crop of barley, but, other 
things being equal, is there any reason why wheat 
should not do as well after oats as after barley? 
Will some of the intelligent readers of the Genesee 
Farmer answer? 

At a recent meeting of the New York Farmers’ 
Club, Soton Rosinson read a letter from A. B. 
Brown, of Somerset, N. Y., on this subject. Mr. 
Brown’s first experiment in raising wheat after 
oats, which was made in opposition to the strong 
prejudice of old farmers, enabled them to say, 
“There, I.told you so!” He says: 

“T turned in the stubble in the asual way and 
got a very small crop of wheat, while the rest of 
the field, on which other crops had been raised, 
yielded an abundant harvest. The argument 
against raising oats was that they exhausted the 
fertility of the soil and rendered it unfit for fature 
crops. Not being satisfied with my first experi- 
ment, I next -year planted a field to corn, peas and 
oats in about equal quantities, and after taking off 
the cropa, I let the land lie until the next season, 
when I summer-fallowed it and sowed it to wheat. 
When I harvested my wheat I found it quite as 
good, and I theught a little better, on the oat 
ground than on that where the corn and peas had 
grown. This satisfied me that the fertility of the 
soil was not exhausted, and that the failure pro- 
ceeded from another cause. Since that time I 
have been in the habit, after harvesting my oats, 
of turning the stabble under with a gang-plow to 
the depth of two or three inches, letting the ground 





‘ remain until the eats are up, then turning them 


under with an ordinary plow and sowing my 
wheat, and I have uniformly raised as good wheat 
after oats as after any other spring crops. I am 
satisfied that the faflure to raise wheat after oats 
arises from the.eafly and rapid growth of the oats, 
thereby choaking.out the wheat.” 

Will our readers give us their views op this sub- 
ject? It is one not only of practical importance, 


but of much scientific interest. 





A leaf of the tobacco plant has been left at the 
office of the Burlington Times, of the astonishing 
growth of forty inches in length and twenty in 
width. 





—— 
CAN COTTON BE PROFITABLY GROWN IN THE 
LOYAL STATES? 





As our readers know, a considerable breadth of 
land in Southern Illinois was planted last spring to 
cotton, and high hopes were entertained of jts aug. 
cess. A correspofident of the Chicago Tribung 
says the experiment has proved a failure, and adds: 

“The failure of the cotton planting experimeng 
in Illinois, though resulting from a frost, which is 
extraordinary for its extent and severity at s5 
early a day, will at any rate save the people from 
the temptation to make similar experiments {p 
future. A very favorable season would have lured 
them into most expensive enterprises in future 
years, which could not be otherwise than disas. 
trous. It is surprising that intelligent men should. 
have encouraged the farmers of Tinoia, Missouri 
and Kansas to attempt cotton planting, when the 
fact is notorious that the plant is never cultiva 
except on a very small scale, in North Caroling ct 
Tennessee, north of the 86th parallel of latitude 
Not one of the northern counties of these States 
raises cotton to any extent. 

“ Between the 85th and 36th degrees, cotton jg 
cultivated, often successfully, but is subject to be 
blighted by frost. The most northern connty in 
North Carolina where cotton is cultivated exten. 
sively and successfully is Edgecomb, which is sit- 
uated in the lowland, and has its climate temperéd 
by the sea breezes. The upland counties in the 
same latitude cultivate cotton on a small scale, but 
often have their crops cut off by frost. But inthe ° 
western part of the State, that is to say, west of 
Raleigh —the State capital—eotton is not success 
fully planted, except in the counties bordering or 
near to the line of South Carolina. 

“In Terinessee, in the same latitudes, the results 
are the same. Maury, of which Columbia is the 
county seat, is one of the finest counties in the 
Mississippi Valley. It is southwest of Nashville, 
with a large country between, and yet the cotton 
culture is most uncertain. When successfal it is 
very fine, but the plaaters count upon not more 
than two crops in three. The census of 1850 fully 
sustains these statements, and it is surprising that 
there was a determined purpose to overlook them, 

“ One or two of the northern counties of North 
Carolina produce about as much cotton as a first 
class plantation on the Red river, but those are sit 
uated in the lowlands of the East. The cotton 
statistics of Tennessee show that even in the low- 
lands between the Tennessee and the Mississippi 
river, no cotton is produced in counties on the 
Kentucky border—in Obion, Weakly, &c., while 
the southern counties between the same rivers fi- 
val the best cotton districts of Mississippi in pro- 
ductiveness, In Arkansas the same law of climate 
prevails, The southern counties constitate the 
very heart and center of the cotton region of the 
United States, while the northern counties produce 
very little, and some of them none at ull, although 
the soil is highly fertile. If people will attempt to 
produce tropical or semi-tropical plants in the 
colder regions of the North, they have no altern® 
tive but to put them in hot-houses.” . 


On the other band, a gentleman residing is 
Southern Illinois contends, in the New York 7+ 
é 
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Bune, that the failure of the cotton crop this year | ing the brine strong enough to swim an egg. The 


on decount of the early frost, is po argument 


inst the feasibility of raising it in ordinary sea- 
gous. “The fact is,” he says “ that for more than 
forty years cotton has been raised in Illinois as far 
north as Vandalia, and during all this time it has 
done first rate except one year only, when it was 
killed in June. Within this region are thousands 
of families, who, during the whoie time, and up to 
the present moment, have worn scarcely any other 
cotton-cloth than such as they themselves raised, 
spun and wove. If the frosts of this year prove 
that cotton can not be raised here, they also prove 
that corn can not be raised in Oentral Illinois. I 
never saw finer fields of tobacco than I saw last 
week near Cleveland, on Lake Erie. If frosts 
prove anything, they prove that tobacco can not be 
raised in Kentacky, but that it can be raised in 
Northern Ohio.” 

We know nothing of the merits of the question, 
but it would seem thatthe experiment the present 
year does not prove whether cotton can or can not 
be profitably raised in Illinois, 





BRINING WHEAT. 

Eps. Farmer: At page $14 of the current (Oc- 
tober) number of the Genesee Farmer, you say, 
“We should be afraid to soak the seed in strong 
brine.” I have used brine as strong as it could be 
made, and the seed has lain in the pickle from a 
half to three-quarters of an hour, and until, by con- 
stant stirring, all the light material had risen to the 
surface and been skimmed off. The wheat has 
then been dipped into a basket and drained for a 
minute or so, and emptied into a tight wagon box. 
When about twenty bushels had been thas washed, 
caustic lime has been sprinkled in, and the mass 
shovelled over until entirely dry. In that condi- 
tion I have had it remain for a week, witheut any 
detriment to its germinating power. I generally 
had it shovelled over once in two days, so that it 
could not heat. ‘Treated in this way, 1 “ forever 
warrant and defend” against srout. 

The lime ought to be slaked the day beforehand, 
and should be caustie—which I understand to be 
from fresh burned stones, T. 

Darian, October, 1863. 

Remarxs.—These experiments of our esteemed 
correspondent seem conclusive. We thank him for 
his communication. The reason why we thought 
it best to caution our readers against the use of 
salt, was this: Some years ago the father of the 
writer in sowing bis wheat, found that he had not 
enongh seed to finish the field. The seed already 
town had been “ pickled” with chamber-lye and 
dried with caustic lime. He had no more cham- 
ber-lye, and for the small quantity of seed required 


wheat was dried with lime as before. There was 
no difference except that chamber-lye was used on 
one, and salt’brine on the other. When the wheat 
came up, that portion of the field where the salted 
seed was sown was much thinner than the other, 
and it was thonght at the time that the salt had 
injured the germinating properties of the seed. 
There may have been other reasons for the thinness 
of the crop, but our father ever afterwards was 
| carefal to save enough chamber-lye, so as not 
to be compelled to use salt for pickling, his 
wheat.—Eps. 








Bieps anp Insgors.—A correspondent of an 
English paper says: 

In the county of York there is a rookery belong- 
ing to W. Vavasour, Esq., of Weston-in-Wharf- 
dale, in which it is estimated that there are 10,000 
rooks, One pound of insect food a week is a very 
moderate allowance for each bird—nine-tenths of 
their food consisting of worms, insects and their 
larve. Here, then, there is the enormons quantity 
of 468,000 pounds, or 209 tuns of worms, insects 
and their larvae, Sotgred by rooks of a single 
rookery in one year! h rook, in his calcula- 
tion, is given to have picked up one pound of food 
per week, nine-tenths of which was of insect mat- 
ter, the wire-worm and larva. I have kept rooks 
tame, and to my certain knowledge, they wil] con- 
sume more than the quantity above stated,” 





Reparrmve a Onary Pomp.—A correspondent 
of the Germantown Telegraph says! 


“For some time my chain pump has been out of 
order, the pipe having become too large for the 
boxes. I conid not find a carpenter who liad the 
tools or the material for making a pew one, and 
had worried myself for weeks about it, when } met 
a boy, who told me to put leather upon the chain, 
so as to enlarge the boxes to the size of the pipe— 
if I could not lessen the pipe to the boxes. I 
thought of poor Rosinson Orvsor, who, when he 
could not get his boat to the water, concluded it 
would be wise to get the water to the boat—and 
did as the boy suggested, and have thus a much 
better pump than when it was new. 

“It is the little things which are the most dif- 
ficult to be seen.” 





Lares Pumpxtys.—Mr. A. Farqvaar, of Oan- 
ada, writes us that about ten years ago he raised 
on one plant three pumpkins weighing respectively 
268, 278 and 818 pounds. In addition to these 
three large ones, there were several others, varying 
from 4 pounds to 124 pounds. The vine extended 
to about 30 feet. Mr. F. adds, “I have no doubt 
if the whole had been weighed they would have 





$0 finish the field, he used salt-brine instead—mak- 


been very near a tan! Oan apy readers of the 
Genesee Farmer beat thist” 
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likely to cause heat and irritation in it than 
steady and full grasp of the entire hand. To show 
that this friction causes an unpleasant feeling even 
to the dairymaid, she is obliged to lubricate thg 
teat frequently with milk, and to wet it at fing 
with water; whereas the other mode requires po 
such expedients, And as a further proof that 
stripping is a mode of milking which may give 
pain to the cow, it can not be employed, when the 
teats are chapped, with so much ease to the cow 
as handling. 

The first requisite in the person that milks is, of 
course, the utmost cleanliness. Without this, the 
milk is unendurable. The udder should, therefore, 
be carefully cleaned before the milking commences, 

Milking should be done fast, to draw away the 
milk as quickly as possible, and it should be con. 
tinued as long as there is a drop of milk to bring 
away.—Jennings’ Cattle and their Diseases, 














MILx1ne is performed in two ways—stripping and 
handling. Stripping consists in seizing the teat CIDER MAKIN 
firmly near the root, between the face of the thumb B MAEING. 
and the side of the fore-finger, the length of the} I~ the Rural Annual_and Horticultural Dive. 


teat passing through the other fingers, and in milk- tory for 1862 there is a valuable article on “Cider 





ing the hand passes down the entire length of the heey “ 
teat, causing the milk to flow out of its points in Making,” from the pen of O, N. Bement. A few 


a forcible stream. The action is renewed by again | extracts may prove useful to some of the readers 
quickly elevating the hand to the root of the teat. | of the Genesee Farmer, who have not that number 
Both | § rati 3 

oth hands are employed at, the operation, each of ‘the Rural Annual in'thetr library : 


having hold of a different teat, and being moved : 1 ‘ 
alternately. The two neard@t teats are commonly! “The best time to make cider is when the fruit 


first milked, and then the two farthest. Handling | is perfectly ripe, even mellow, before it is ground, 
is done by grasping the teat at its root with the and this can only happén late in'autumn. As it is 
‘ore-finger like a hoop, assisted by the thumb, | known to be more difficult to manage the fermen- 
which lies horizontally over the fore-finger, the | tation of the liquor in warm weather, it would be 
rest being also seized by the other fingers. Milk| well to defer making cider until November; if 
is drawn by pressing upon the entire length of the | however, the liquor can be put into a cool cellar 
teat in alternate jerks with the entire palm of the| after the first fermentation is over, we are of 
hand. Both hands beiag thus employed, are made | opinion that it might be commenced earlier. The 
to press alternately, but so quickly following each | juice of unripe fruit ferments more quickly than 
other that the alternate streams of milk sound to} that which is ripe and contains more malic acid,’ 
the ear like one forcible, continued stream. This| Where there is the convenience of a good cellar 
continued ‘stream is also produced by stripping.| the difference of temperature between that and 
Stripping, then, is performed by pressing and pass-|the outward air is greater in moderate warm 
ing certain fingers along the teat; handljng, by the | weather than in November. 
whole hand doubled, or fist, pressing the téat| “The apples should be gathered when dry and 
steadily at ope ‘place. Hence the origin of both | perfectly ripe; place them in an open, airy room; 
names. . spread them evenly or lay them in shallow heaps, 
Of these two modes, handling is the preferable, | to let the moisture pass off by evaporation. Alter 
since it is the more nataral method—imitating, as | parting with the moisture, the apples become mek 
it .does, the sucking of the ealf.. When a calf |low,and fit for grinding, when ‘they should. be 
takes a teat iato its mouth, it makes the tongue | picked by hand, (aot scooped, as is generally done) 
antl palate by which it seizes it, play upon the teat | aud all decayed or decaying fruit rejected. Redtice 
hy alternate preesures or pulsations, while retain-| them either by crushing or grinding, for which 
ing the teat in the same position. It is thus ob- | purpose we prefer the grater mill, as it does not 
vious that handling is somewhat like sucking, | break the seeds. There is a difference of opinion 
whereas stripping is ‘not.at.all like it. It is said | respecting the time the pomace should remain in 
that-stripping is good for agitating the udder, the | the vat before it is putin the press. If it is pressed 
agitation of which is conducive to the withdrawal | immediately after grinding, there will bea d& 
-of-a large quantity of milk; but there is nothing | ficiency of richness and color in the cider; if kept 
to prevent the agitation of the udder as much as| too long, the acetous fermentation will take plage 
the dairymaid pleases, while holding in the other | before the vinous is completed. To give color to 
mode. ‘Indeed, a more constant yibration could be! the cider, from fwelve to twenty-four hours ex 
kept up in that way by the vibrations of the arms| posure to the atmosphere is recommended ; the 
than by-stripping. Stripping by using an uncon-| warmer the weather, however, the shorter, the 
strainéd pressure on two sides of the teat, is mach|time. Stir up the pomace until it becomes red 
more apt to. press it uuequally, than by grasping| from the action of the -air; then press out the 
the whole steat in the palm of the hand; while| juice slowly, and strain through a coarse cloth of 
the friction occasioned by passing the finger and | a fine-bair seive, (whieh is mach better than stra¥, 
thumb firmly over the Outside of. the. teat, is more! so generally used for this purpose,) and put into 
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easks perfectly clean and sweet, bung tight, and 
jmmediately place in a tolerably cool dry cellar, 
where the temperature is froin 60° to 65° F.—not 
éver 68°. Remove the bung, and tll up with cider 
to the surface. Fermentation will soon commence, 
gad throw off the lighter particles in froth over 
the side of the cask, Care must be taken to keep 
the cask full, to enable the impurities to pass off 
more freely: When the froth or scum ceases to 
flow, and the fermentation becomes a little lan- 

id—which may be known by the diminution of 
the hissing noise—the bung is to be driven in, and 
a swul! hole bored by its side, into which a wooden 
peg is to be fitted. This peg may be drawn once 
or twice in two or three days, for a few minutes, 
to let the fixed air which has been generated 
escape, and in about three weeks it may be perma- 
nently driven in tight. If the fermentation should 
continue, and there should appear any danger of 
the sweetness vanishing altugether, it may be 
racked into another cask, which has been fumiga- 
ted witl: sulphur, and the fermentation checked by 
fining, as follows: Draw off one or two gallons of 
the cider from a barrel; then take one quart of 
new inilk immediately from the cow after milking, 
and before any separation takes place, and mix it 
with the cider drawn, and pour it into’ your cask 
and stir it well; leave the bung loose for about 
twelve hours, and then drive it tight, and ip from 
twenty to thirty days it will be beautifully fine, 
and bright, and ready for use, ~ * e * * 

“The great secret in the manufacture of cider, 
is the s-paration of the pomace from the liquor be- 
fore the second fermentation commences; and this 
may be done by straining the juice as it comes 
from the press throngh coarse cloths into casks 
standing on eid-—the upper head removed—with 
a tap or fancet inserted in the side, say two or 
three inches from the bottom. The casks should 
be covered with one or more blankets, to. confine 
the heat g~nd hasten fermentation, as well as to 
protect it from flies, &e. The pomace and lighter 
particles commence rising to the top, and continue 
to rise and ferment for two or' three days. When 
the vinous fermentation moderates, which may be 
known by the cracking of the froth or crust, it 
should be carefully removed with a fine skimmer. 
Care siiould be taken not te jar or shake the cask 
daring the operation, or the scum will mix with 
the clear liquor. Draw off the liquor by the fan- 
et, as long as it will run clear, the heavier parti- 
éles remaining undisturbed at the bottom. . If the 
liquor is not sufficiently clear, or indications ap- 
pear, of the acetous fermentation having ‘com- 
Menced, the cidgr should be fined either with milk, 
ges, isinglass, or sulphite of lime, After the first 
racking the cask should be banged close, and fur- 
ther racking be avoided if possible, as every rack- 
ing renders the strength Jess, and much of the 
Spirit escapes with carbonic gas which is evolved 
in the fermenting process, The oxygen of the at- 
mosphere, besides, increases the vinous or vinegar 
fermentation. But if these methods fail, resort 
May be had to the means of impeding the natural 
operations of the macilage, or vegetable yeast. 
Thi¢ may be done by drawing a galion or so of the 
dider, in which dissolve six ounces of sulphité of 
lime to the barrel of thirty-two gallons; pour it 
into the barre’, and stir the same thorough!y by 








shaking; or it may be done by filling the barrel 
half full and burning a rag saturated with brim- 
stone in the cask into which the liquor is to be de- 
canted, after it has been partially tilled. and rolling 
it so.as to-completely incorporate the liquor with 
the gas; or by putting a drachm or two of sulphite 
of lime into each barrel, which will precipitate acd 
render insyluble the remaining leaven or yeast. If 
the fruit is good and properly managed and ground, 
and the cider racked from the fermenting casks at 
a proper time, almost all the subsequent operations 
will be superceded. Fae Sele t coal “4 

“ We consider the following points of importance 
in securing good cider, First: The use of the 
best ripe apples, free from rot. Second: The per- 
fect reduction of the apples to pomace, without 
breaking the seeds. Third: The removal of the 
impurities in the liquid, by the fermentation in a 
full cask with open bung, the aperture thus afford- 
ing an escape over the side for the scum and froth; 
and, Fourth: The drawing off the cider without 
disturbing the sediment deposited at the bottom 
during fermentation. 

SPARKLING OIDER. 

“Put the new cider as it comes from the press 
into clean barrels, and allow it to ferment from 
one to three weeks, according as the weather is 
coul or warm. When it has attained a lively fer- 
mentation, add to each gallon three-quarters of a 
pound of crushed sugar, and let the cider ferment 
again until it possesses nearly the brisk, pleasant 
taste which it is desired should be permanent. 
Pour out one quart of the ciderf and mix with it 
one quarter of an ounce of sulphite of lime to 
every gallon the cask contains, Stir it until jt is 
intimately mixed, and pour the emulsion into the 
cask ; agitate the contents of the cask thoroughly 
for a few moments, then let it rest that the cider 
may settle. Fermentation will be arrested at once, 
and will not be resumed. It may be bottled in the 
course of ‘a few weeks, or it may be allowed to re- 
main in the cask and nsed on draught. . If bottled, 
it will become a sparkling cider—better than most 
of the cheap champagne. 

“ By substituting for the sugar one pint of honey, 
you will have a cider much resembling and supe- 
rior to. the famous Newark ejder, formerly found 
in the New York market, 

CHAMPAGNE GipER. 

“Take late, sound, ripe apples, crash and press 
them into cider; boil it in a copper or brass kettle 
for about ten minutes; skim it while it boils; then 
barre) it like eommon cider, keeping the cask fall. 
In Mareh, before the pees Aare has be- 
gun, bottle in strong bottles—old champagne bot- 
tles are best—large or small, and bottle all you 
cider, leaving a small space between the liquor and 
the cork; fie a good strong string, or a small an- 
nealed wire, over the cork, and lay the bottles on 
the side, in a dry, cool cellar, Should it commence 
bursting the, bottles, stand them on end. Cider 
treated in this way will makea splendid drinkin the 
course of the summer, sparkling like champagne, 

CIDER WINE. 

Take pure cider, made from sound, ripe apples, 
(Harrison preferred,) as it rans from the press; 
put sixty pounds of common brown sugar into 
fifteen gallons of the cider, and let it dissolve; them 
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put the mixture into a clean barrel, and fll up to 
within two gallons of being full with clean cider; 
put the cask in a cool place, leaving the bung out 
forty-eight hours; then put in the bung, with a 
small vent, until fermentation wholly ceases, and 
in one year the wine will be fit for use. This wine 
requires no racking; the longer it stands upon the 
lees the better. * ° ° * * * * 

“It is considered by many as a proof of geod 
cider if it sparkles in the glass; bad cider may do 
this, and any will which is bunged tight before the 
fermentation is completed. 

‘The common appellation for cider is correct: 
we say ‘it is fine ;’ by which is meant, free from 
all feculent :natter; and no cider should be con- 
sidered good unless it is well ‘ fined.’ 

“If it is wished at any period of the fermenta- 
tion to stop its further progress, it may be done by 
adding one or two grains of sulphite of lime to 
each gallon, which will not affect the flavor of the 
cider.” 





THE ORIGIN OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 
-R. Soorr Burns, in his Outlines of Modern Farm- 


ing, says: 4 . 

“The origin of our [English] first agricultural 
societies dates back to a period more than a thon- 
sand years ago. At that period, as we have else- 
where remarked, ‘sugh was the poverty of the 
husbandman, and the wretched condition of hus- 
bandry, that it was the custom for six or eight in- 
dividuals to elub together their scanty means to 
procnre a plow, and oxen wherewith to drive it— 
hedging themselves round in their social organiza- 
tiog with wany quaint laws, which, in the minute- 
ness of their details, showed how important to 
them was their association together, how miserably 
scanty their means when they had to contribute 
their mite to the purchase of an instrument, and 
this so rude, that by an enactment about the same 
period we have alluded to, no man was allowed to 
guide a plow unless he could first construct it, and 
make, moreover, the twisted willow withes with 
which his wretched oxen drew it.’ Oontrasting 
the farmers’ clubs or societies of this period—and 
the objeets for which they were introduced—with 
those of the present time, when, in their grand 
organization, they are welcomed to the towns 
which they periodically visit, with arch triumphal 
and banners flaunting, with their thousands of 
members giving up their means, not to secure, 
like their brethren of old, assistance for their in 
dividual operations merely, but_ to Myre informa- 
tion and the Ccetails of experience fo? the purpose 
of scattering them broadcast over the land, that 
all their brethren might participate in the benefits 
of their association; contrasting the societies of 
the two periods, we have examples of ancient and 
modern association.” 








A Great Crop or Ontons.--J ames Gotngn, of 
Chili, in this county, raised the past season, from 
three-quarters of an acre of ground, nine hundred 
bushels of onions, He has sold part of the crop 
for one dollar per bushel. The demand for onions 
in the army insures good prices. 





= —————— 
THE FORCES OF NATURE. 


In a previous number of the Genesee Farmer, 
we alluded to an address delivered at the Califor. 
nig Agricultural Fair by T. Starr Kine. We have 
seldom read anything more eloquent and beautify) 
than the following passage, describing the effect of 
the natural forces : 


“Suppose that, early in this year, the whol 
world lad bent itself in supplication to the Invisibjg 
Ruler—every man and woman, from the Arctic 
circle to the hot Equator, kneeling in the humility 
of conscious dependence, and lifting up from every 
zone the prayer, ‘ Forsake us not this year, Great 
Benefactor, but bless us in our helplessness, from 
the treasury of thy goodness.’ And suppuse that, 
after such a verbal petition, the supply had come 
that in every house had been found the water and 
the stores, the bounties of vegetable and animal 
food — how surprising would, the mercy have 
seemed, 

‘But how much more surprising and inspiring 
is the real woncer, that such a shower upon a bar. 
ren globe could be! With few prayers for it, the 
great miracle has been wrought, and in the double 
way of beauty and bounty. For what is the dis- 
play of the seasons? Is not the quickening of na- 
ture in the early months of the year, as though God 
smiles upon the earth at the Equator? and then 
the spreading wave of that benignity sweeps north- 
ward, rolling back the water line, loosing the fet- 
ters of the frost, melting snow into fertilizing juices, 
pressing the cold clouds farther and farther back, 
and from the tropics to the edges of the Polar seas 
gladdening the soil, till it utters in spreading ver- 
dure the visible green lyric of its joy. And the 
summer! Isit not the warm effluence of his breath 
that flows northward, and reveals tle infinite good- 
ness as it floats through the southern groves and fills 
the fruit with sweetness, thickens the sap of the 
sugar fields, nourishes the rice plains, felids the en- 
ergies of the temperate clime, blesses the hardy or- 
chards and the struggling wheat and corn, and dies 
amid the everlasting ice, after completing the cir- 
cuit of its mission in clothing the northern woods 
with life? And then the many-hued pomp of har- 
yest comes, when the more ruddy light and the 
gorgeous coloring repeat the joy of the Creator in 
the vast witnesses of his beneficence, and the tired 
fields yield to the laborers their ample bounty, and 
seem to whisper, ‘Take, O children of men, and be 
grateful, until the course of this stupendous miracle 
is renewed.’ 

“If we could see the wheat woven by fi 
spinners, apples rounded and pairited and pack 
with juice by elfin fingers; or if the sky were 
a vast granary or provision store, from which out 
needs were supplied in response to verbal prayers, 
who could help cherishing a constant undertone 
of wonder at the miraculous forces that encircle 
us? But consider how much more amazing is the 
fact! Consider how, out of the same moisture, 
the various flowers are compounded ; the dew that 
drops in the tropics is transmuted into the rich 
orange liquor and banana pulp, and sweet substance 
of the fig; the pomegranate stores itself with fine 
fragrance and savor from it; the various colors 
qualities of the grape are drawn from it, and ia 
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= 
the temperate orchards the rain is distilled in the 
dark arteries of trees—into the rich jnice of the 
ch and. the pear, the m3 and the plum, 
“When a travelling trickster pours several diff- 
erent liquors from one bottle into a cup for the gpec- 
tators, it is called magieal. Yet nature, not by de- 
ception, but actually, does pour for us one tasteless 
fiquid into all the varieties in taste which the vege- 


‘ 
make no provision for winter feeding for stock of 
any kind; the consequence is a loose husbandry, 
poor stock, and value just whatever the hide may 
bring. With sheep it is very different. Great at- 
tention has been devoted to their raising. We 
must have now nearly 3.000,000 head in the State, 
and the quality of the clip is annually improving. 
From the mildress of our climate and richness of 


table world supplies. If, by a miracle, kindred 4 pasture, our State will show at the next census a 


with that of Christ at Oana, a jar of water could be 
to-night converted within your houses into whole- 
gome wine, could it be so admirable as the ways in 
which the vines make wine upon the hillside out 
of vapor and sunlight, at the bidding of God ?” 





WOOL GROWING IN CALIFORNIA. 





Brine engaged in writing some agricultural ar- 
ticles for the fofthcoming report on the United States 
Census, the Superintendent of the Census, Jos. O. 
G. Kennepy, Esq., sent us a letter from .the Hon. 
Joun G. Downey, Governor of California, contain- 
ing some reinarks ou the Preliminary Report of the 
late Census. The letter contains 80 much that is gen- 
erally interesting that we have obtained Mr. Kenne- 
px’s consent to its publication in the Genesee Farmer, 

Los Anegres, Cat., June 4, 18638, 

Jos CO. G. Kennepy, Esq.—Dear Sir: I have 
jast received your preliminary report of the eighth 
census, which, apart from the valuable statistics so 
homogeneously arranged, is, on account of its util- 
itarian character—including every field_of science 
—the most valuable hand-book for the statesman, 
farmer and mechanic, that has yet been issued to 
the pedp‘e. 

As you justly suggest, it is difficult to arrive at 
accuracy in the computation of the number of gur 
people, or the wealth of the nation. The latter is 
surrounded by difficulties—and by far the greatest, 
the desire to escape taxation. Again, Marshals are 
selected with a view to political gain, and without 
regard to peculiar capacity. Their deputies follow 
in the samg channel, although there is not a county 
in the Union where a man of that peculiar turn of 
mind could not be found ; but they are not politi- 
cians, or the compensation is not sufficient. The 
returns of domestic animals, as by the Marshals, 
for California, show a great lack of accuracy. 
Our number of sheep in this State must be nearer 
8,000,000 than 1,000,000; our number of horses 
nearer a quarter of a million than 160,000; the 
number of neat cattle, 952,000, is pretty nearly 
correct; but as I can not refer you to any correct 
statistics, my remarks are simply entitled to consid- 
eration as far, only, as the close observation of one 


opced in these pursuits, 
he rule followed in this State to ascertain the 
number of cattle a ranchero may have, is this: In 
the spring of the year he takes an account of the 
number of calves branded, which being multiplied 
etree, gives a rough or approximate number of 
entire stock, My neighbor, Ase. Srearys, 
brands th's year 12,000 calves. His number of 
stock, big and little, (neat stock,) will gpproximate 
40,000 head. To maintain this rancho, he has at 


‘wool product equal to the whole United States at 
present. There is one great drawback. Our rich- 
est pasture fields produce a bur-beuring clover, 
which is exceedingly nutritious, It adheres to the 
wool and depreciates the price in market, they say, 
fifty per cent. You see Boston guctations for 
burry wool ranges low. althongh the clip may be 
as fine as the finest-in Vermont. It is to be hoped 
that the ingenuity of our mechanics will suggest 
some modus operandi of seprrating it from the 
wool. This would be a national blessing. As you 
suggest, our people have to receive a fair remnuner- 
ation for their capital invested, and @ decent com- 
pensation for the labor employed, or they will 
cease to produce a staple so much needed, and 
abandon a pursuit so intrinsically valuable to the 
nation. The sheep-growers owe you a debt of 
gratitude for the practical and liberal view you 
tuke of this subject. 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun G. Downey. 


PEAS AND ‘POTATOES. 


_In the Genesee Farmer for January, 1862, an in- 
telligent farmer of this county asked for informa- 
tion in regard to the feasibility of raising potatoes 
and peas together on the same land, and turning in 
hogs to eat them on the ground, and thus saye the 
labor of harvesting the peas and digging the pota- 
toes. A Maine correspondent of the Country 
Gentleman says: 

“Until within a few years ithas been a common 
practice among farmers here to plant peas with po- 
tatoes, a practice that I formerly followed myself, 
but which I have entirely givén up, I believe it 
injures the potatoes more thian the profit of peas; 
indeed, an observing and practical farmer receytly 
said to me that he was satisfied his crop of pota- 
tves last year would have been one-third larger had 
peas notebeen planted with them. In pulling the 
peas, which is ustially done about the last week if 
August, the potatoes in the bill are greatly dis- 
turbed and their growth stopped. If peas so much 
disturb the potatoes, beans must disturb them to a 
greater extent, for their roots are larger, and hold 
on with greater tenacity. Any crop planted with 
potatoes that in harvesting disturds and lousens the 
soil about the hill so early in the season as August, 
should not’be grown with potatoes,” 


This is no answer to the query of our correspon- 
dent, but we give it for what it is worth. 
Wuen seen in front, the body of a good milk 


cow should present the appearance of a blunted 
wedge, Seen from behind, she should present a 
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MECHI, AND THE CAUSE OF HIS SUCCESS. 


Aut our readers have heard of J. J. Mont, or, 
as he is now called, “ Mr. ALpgerman Meout.” He 
is, in many respects, a remarkable man. He made 
money by selling razors and razor-strops in Lead- 
enhall street, London. He still, we believe, car- 
ries on the business; but if this were all, he would 
have remained, like thousands of successful mer- 
chants, unknown beyond the narrow circle of his 
commercial and social acquaintances, But he 
turned farmer, and soon found himself famous. 
This did not annoy hin—he rather courted noto- 


a 
He boasted long and loud of his 
profits as a farmer. Many of his statements were 
open to criticism, and be did not escape, He £00n 
became the butt of ridicule. Paper bullets flew 
around his head like hail. The agricultural press 


with Meont. 


joined in the crusade against him. His ideas 
were ridiculous; his facts were considered donbtful, 
and his conciusions certainly erroneous,  S¢]] 

. . . ’ 
Mecat lived and thrived—nothing ruffled his tem- 
per. He invited his opponents and his friends 
alike to visit his farm and see for themselves what 
he wasdoing. They came. Some criticised, some 
praised; butall were treated with courtesy. His 
“‘ Annual Gatherings” soon became what we should 
call an “institution.” Landlord and tenant, the 
practical farmer and the man of science, met at 
Tiptree once a year to examine, to distuss and to 
criticise his operations. 

The recent English papers are full of aceounts 
of the last “ Gathering” at Tiptree. A correspon- 
dent of the Mark Lane Express, while still disposed 
to criticise, writes on the whole favorably, as fol- 

{ 
lows: 

“ Any one was free to go where he liked—to 
make his own observations, and draw his own cen- 
clusions. Here is the farm, here round about it js 
the heath, out of which it was snatched some 22 
years since. One, at the present, day, is growing 
furze, the other is growing immense crops of grass, 
clover, wheat, beans, oats, mangolds and turnips, 
and produces annually 200 pounds of meat per 
acre, The one .by the investment of nothing is 
worth nothing; the other, owing to the judicions 
investment of a large capital, is, commercially 
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speaking, worth 50s, an acre, There are certainly 
no cereal or root crops in the neighborhood to com- 
pare with those at Tiptree; and if some of thesur- 


J. MECHI, 
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riety. He endeavored to show that farmers could 
make more money if they would adopt a better 
system of agriculture. He contended that his 
farming was highly profitable. Now, it is easy to 
uncerstand why farmers who live on rented land 
should not like to have it shown how they could 
make more money and pay a higher rent. James 
Carp, a Scotch farmer, obtained celebrity in the 
same way. He wrote a pamphiet entitled, High 
Farming an Antidote to Free Trade, and got 
soundly abused for his pains, The late Sir Rorerr 
Peer, who wished to repeal the duties on foreign 
grain, took him wp. The London Times employed 
him to visit the different counties of England as 
‘The Times’ Commissioner,” and he wrote a series 
of letters to that paper—some f which were not 
flattering to the farmers, Some of them were very 
indignant. The Times defended its correspondent, 
and inythe end he was elected to Parliament—and 
all owing to his taking up an unpopular cause. So 





rounding farmers produce as much: as 20 pounds of 
meat per acre from their land, it is all they do, 
And what is the secret of this change? Efficient 
drainage, deep tillage and liquid . manure. irriga 
tion. 

“ [ am not disposed to contend that Mr. Meont’s 
is now, in all respects, a model farm. In fact, I do 
not think he has a right to invite people to inspect 
it as such, until he has moved a little more ahead 
of the times. For instance, his system of drainage 
is somewhat antiquated. He is at great expense 
by horse-culture to secure a deep staple—and he 
yet clings to small stetches as though he lacked 
faith.in drainage, combined with tillage, to lay the 
land dry. Numbers of the fraternity have ont- 
stripped him in this respect, and the only novelty 
now to be seen at Tiptree is the system of manur- 
ing. Even the feeding of eattle.on boards has 
been copied, and while he must give up for a while 
the credit. of being first, he may rest.on the repu- 
tation gained for having, led others to the front. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Meont’s exertions 
have been productive of immense good to thiis 
country, and he may well be proud of the part he 
has played as a promoter of agricultural progress. 
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«The visitors were, of course, conveyed to the 
immense cauldron, where, with incessant, seethe 
and bubble, the root food of the farm is concocted. 
Tiroughout the day, solitary individuals might be 
geen, apparently meditating suicide, and a blissful 
transformation to the cabbage state—over this deep 
and disinal abyss. The whole of the manurial mat- 
ter of the farm passes into this tank, and is then 
sent flying over the rye-grass, wherever it may 
happen to lie. The farm consists of 170 acres, of 
which 12 acres are always in rye-grass—and ‘thus 
treated after each crop is taken off. The clover 
and permanent rye-grass are all thus irrigated 
with liquid manure, which is forced through iron 
pipes, and driven through hose and jet attached at 
eertain piaces alony the mains. Owing to this pro- 
eess, Which was shown, the worthy Alderman can 
talk of three and four tuns of rye-grass at a cut, 
and of several cuts in the year; of several cuts of 
clover, aud two tuns at a cat; of splendid crops of 
a permanent grass, and of unfailing crops of grain 
and roots after these—in seasons when the farmers 
around are complaining of. utter. failure. The ef- 
fect of irrigation is illustrated by a field of five 
acres, apposite the drawing-room windows, amongst 
the rank herbage of which Aunt Sally was suffer- 
ing reproof for her obstinate attachment to the 
pipe, as compared with the lawn, which had never 
been dosed, and looked as drab asa felt hat. The 
quantity of liquid put on per day amounts to about 
60,000 gallons ; and whether it is owing to the effect 
of this, or to the depth to which the land is broken 
upatter its application, I know not, but certain it 


is that there is hardly a weed to be seen, It is 


very seldom that one sees so clean a farm. Mr, 
Mong attributes this absence of weeds to the sub- 
soiling process, which goeson in conjunction with 
the plowing, six horses being employed in the two 
operations. The long tap-roots are thoroughly 
embeded, he says, and the expenses of hoeing and 
weeding the cereal crops now growing are stated 
tobe in some cases only 1s.—and in no case more 
than 2s.—per acre. 

“ Although Mr. Mgouni’s example has been fol- 
lowed in efficient drainage and deep culture, very 
few men have had sufficient confidence in irrigation 
by hose and jet to venture upon an outlay of £5 
an acre to secure its advantages. I can not but 
think, however, that the example is as worthy of 
being followed in this respect, provided only it be 
done with due caution, as it is in the others. At 
least, one is disposed to think so, judging by ap- 
pearances,”® 


That Mr. Mgonr succeeds in raising enormous 
crops, there can be no doubt. The only question 


‘is, will such a system of agriculture pay? Mr. 


M. says it will. The majority of English farmers 
say it will not—and this is the bone of contention 
between them. That Mr. Meont has made his 
poor, almost. worthless land, the richest farm in the 
country, is admitted. That he raises enormous 
craps is equally undeniable. He has done this, first, 
by thorqugh underdraining—sometimes putting the 
drains seven feet deep, and generally five feet, and 
from 20 to 40 feet apart. Second, by purchasing a 
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large amount of oil-cake, corn-meal, beans and 
other cattle foods, and” feeding them to stock on 
the farm. Third, all the manure is applied in a 
liquid form. It is conveyed and distributed over 
the farm ‘through iron pipes, Fourth, deep and 
thorongh tillage. 





MANURING FOR CORN IN THE FALL. 
sn e3- . ‘ 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Germantown Telegraph 
saye: ‘ 

“The best time for manuring for corn is in the 
Sally from the middle to the end of November, or 
at any time during the ginter, when the ground is 
bare, but the nearer the spring the less good will 
come from it. It is a custom with most farmers 
when they clean out the stables in the winter, to 
throw the manure in the barn-yard to rot; but 
this is a waste in three ways: First, the cattle will 
eat much of it and it is wasted; second, it is not 
as good when rotted as it was when taken from 
the stables; and thirdly, the ground has been with- 
out it all winter, and it not as rich as if it had been 
protected by the manure, 

“Ground will become richer by being covered, 
even if it is with brush; and this is one of the 
advantages of putting the manur@on in the fall or 
early in the winter. The manare.from the stables 
should, therefore, be taken immediately to the field 
intended for corn, and spread-on, giving about two- 
thirds as heavy a coat as for whest, and left to lay 
there until povied under in the spring. Those 
who are within reasonable distance of the city, 
will find that a few loads. of town manure will pay 
not Jess than 50 per cent. on the investment and 
the trouble. Corn-fields served thus last winter, 
turn out this fall about fifteen bushels of corn more 
to the acre than fields near ‘by them that were not 
manured in this way; besides it will produce much 
better oats next year.” 


We suppose, of course, that the manure is ap- 
plied as a top-dressing on grass, or clover Jand in- 
tended to be breken up for corn the following 
spring. This practice is. becoming quite common 
in this section, and we believe it is the best method 
of applying manure for corn. ; 

The manure causes tlie clover te start early ir 
the spring, and by the time the land is plowed . 
there is a good crop to turn under, This not only 
enriches the land, but the cut-worms eat the grees 
clover and let the corn alone! 

Some of the reasons assignedby the writer above 
quoted may not be correct, but the practice is one 
which has the sanction of all who have tried if. 
We hope some of our readers will top-dress an 
acre or two this year and give us the result. The 
sooner it is applied the better. 





Warts on the udder and teats of cows may be 
easily removed@imply by washing them in a solu 
tion of alum and water. 
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THE DESIRABLE POINTS OF THE PIG. 


We have the pleasure this month of presenting 
to the readers of the Genesee Farmer a portrait of 
a pig drawn by the celebrated artist, Tuomas 
Lanpserr. It must be a good hog that is worthy 
to sit to such an artist! She belonged to the Duke 
of Buccleugh, and Henry Srepuens, in his Book 
of the Farm, describes her as possessing all the 
points desirable in a breeding sow. These he 
illustrates in fig. 1, which is a smaller cut of the 
same s0W. + 








Fig. 1—BROOD sow. 


» The head ais small, the face tapering to the 
snout i, which is short and fine; the ears are set 
on the crown of the head, being broad, thin, long 
and so mobile as to indicate quickness of percep- 
tion. The value of the head, as an article of food, 
is indicated by the enlargement of the muscle upon 
the cheek. The neck from a to d is full; the 


- back from } to ¢, broad; the ramp from ¢ to d@ 


full and round, and the roundness descends to the 
hams; the ribs fare round; the space behind the 


“4 BROOD SOW—THE PROPERTY OF THE DUKE OF BUCOLEUCH. 
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shoulder at g filled up; and so is the flank ¢ ; the 
shanks & are small and short, and finely tapered, 
A pig with these properties is always in a condi- 
tion for use, from the state of a pig sucking milk, 
through its progress of porkling and shott, till it 
attain the full size for bacon and hams. Sucha 
breed never requires feeding, and as it is always in 
condition, it requires only time to grow to the siz 














wanted, when a little firming of the flesh by corm 
soon prepares it for slaughter. 
. . > 
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FIG. 2—SIDE VIEW OF A WELL FORMED P16. 


The rules for judging a fat hog are similar to 
those given in the January number of the G@enem 
Farmer, page 18, for judging fat cattle. Both 
should be as near a parallelogram in form as poe 
sible. To illustrate this we annex cuts of a fat ox 
shown in different positions. The more perfect 
the ox the more completely will it touch the rect 
angular parallelogram at all points. j 


On looking at the pig, (fig. 2) we see that the 
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that of a good fat ox. 

The rectangular wooden frame a bc d placed 
against the body of a fat pig is nearly filled up in 
fie same manver as is the frame by that of the ox 
in fig. 3, the only points of difference being in the 
hind quarter, where the pig usually droops rather 





"1G. 8—THS SIDB VIEW OF A WELL FILLED-UP FAT OX. 


suddenly to the tail, as from ¢ to the tail, as also 
the hams fall in more suddenly to the hough, as 
from the tail tof, than in the ox. On looking at 
the pig both from before and behind, the carcass 
appears of arounder form than the ox, the square 
frame on being applied having spaces at the angles 
more so than in figs. 4 and 5. On looking down 
the back of a pig, as fig. 6 does on that of the ox 
it will be observed that the body carries its bread@: 
fully from the shoulders to the haunch, 








form of a well made hog approximates closely to | 





CUMBERLAND AND YORKSHIRE SM4LL WHITE BREED PIG. 


The London Farmers’ Magazine contains a steel - 
|engraving of a pig bred by Groraz Manors, 
o Yorkshire. Applying Mr. Srepmens’ roles 
for judging: pigs it is evident at a glance 
that great improvements have been made of 
la'e years in the form, and consequently in the 
fattening qualities of the hog. Apply the rectangu- 














FIG. 4—THE HIND VIEW OF A FIG. 5—THE FRONT VIEW OF A 
WELL FILLED-UP FAT OX. WELL FILLED-UP FAT OX. 


lar parallelogram to the pig and it would touch in 
every part. Perhaps a little of this perfection in 
form is due to the artist ; as well as to the fact that 
he is very fat. But making allowance for all this 
he is evidently a noble pig. He is of the “ Improved 
Cumberland and Yorkshire Small Breed.” 

Mr. Manexes is one of the most successful and 
experienced pig breeders in England. He tried the 
Essex, the black Leicester, the Berkshire, the large 





Yorkshire, the small Yorkshire, and lastly, the 
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Ouinberland small breed. wheat is cut in a raw state—that is, not quite 
He says, “I never ex- ripe—and gets no rain, it makes better sheep-fod. 
pected pigs to live on noth- der than ripe timothy hay. 

ing; because the ma- I fodder the sheep threé time a day in the com. 
nure made from pigs liv- mon board racks. I feed the grain twice a diy— 
ing on nothing would be one bushel to the 100 sheep in the tuorning 
worth nothing, and it and another bushel about four P, M. 

was good manure I was When I keep my sheep until the middle of 
aiming at. I found any March, they have generally increased from 20 to 
breed pay, except the large 22 pounds on the average; but much depends op 
breed.” ; how much and how longI have: fed clover hay, 


« The-eendl wah ” he yy iN and whether I have reduced the corn or bdjl-meg| 
P F on commencing the hay. Very fat sheep can be 











says, “is to keep to one {* } s 

breed, sill Sask le telbove made with early cut clover hay and one bushel of 

man ee ee as eee te corn, buckwheat or oil-cake-meal to the 100 sheep 
ae gire per day, if you can commence with the clover hay 











largest and finest animals— . . i ' 
though 4f 6 good ’ bea s when pastures fail and — it until March, but 
FiG. 6—BACK VIEW OF A s 

be kept in the neighbor- W*®™ prltae-vP PAT OX- es hare? prieoiee of a a , 

hood of a bad bred one, a shilling or tho less will ee pealinesai eh t = danapen onus) fer teal, 

drive all the custom to the bad bred one. The be = wat = tial. iii ™ _ —_ ™ 

breeders little know the losses the feeders sustain eer 6 , Se a ¥ ro 
and corn very high, oil-cake still higher, and I fear 


when they come to fatten the animals; nor is it s ; 7 
buckwheat won’t be low. There is nothing better 
understood how many thousands of pounds are 
to fatten sheep than buckwheat. One or one and 


annually anes in making bacon or pork from a half pounds’ to‘ ekeh ‘shebp pet’ day’ mab 
bad bred pigs. sheep 


WINTERING SHEEP. I have been writing about fine-wooled sheep— 

a _ | Merinos, I have had greater increase in weight, 
In reply to some inquiries in regard to his! with grade Leicesters, with the same amount of 

method of feeding sheep in winter, Joan Jonnston grain or oil-cake meal. 

writes us as follows: — 
The best time to yard sheep for fattening, or CULTIVATION OF THE CRANBERRY. , 


even store sheep, is when they do not improve on Eps. Genesre Farmer: You ask on what kind 
the pastures. There should be no loss of condi-| of soil and how | cultive the cranberry ; and als 
tion in the f&utumn or early winter, nor at any what varieties succeéd best, My cranberry garden 
: * “lis on sandy loam. Before being cleared, it was 
other time. timbered with hemlock, beech and maple; after be 
You want dry yards well littered, so that they | ing cleared, the natural growth was sorril, jone 
grass and white clover. When cultivated, it pro- 
duced good crops of potatoes and oats. Corn and 
when they choose; bat unless quite stormy they | wheat did not succeed well on it. My opinion is, 
always prefer the yards for their bed. that almost any soil that is not inclined to grass 
I have fed as many as 600 ia one yard, but that | over without seeding, will grow full crops of cran- 
‘ | berries. 
8 s th to hurt each ot P . 
. sao many. P ° — “vt at, anee ¢ mar in I prepare the ground by plowing deep—bringing 
going to their grain. From 150 t6 200 in one yard | as much of the subsoil on top as J can, Harrow 
does very well. ’ : and work as tor corn. Set about the Ist of May, . 
in hills, three to six plants to the hill. Oultivate 
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can always have a clean bed, with sheds to go in 


re 
cena ecegelnny 


I salt once a week, when feeding grain, about : . . 
he 100 st Wl fed oil-meal and hoe until the runners interfere, and then mow 
two quarts to t »” aunep. ren Tec Oll-mea!) with a sharp scythe—cutting above the cranberry 
without any grain, they care little for salt, and I} plants, Once a year is sufficient mowing. It should 
feed them none. It is the same with cattle. I put| be done when the cranberry plants show their first 
dha ealhta the trceniid When théee ihe aialn blossoms, which is here about the 20th of June 
: 8 e the 1st of July. 
them. I prefer the Black Bell variety on account of its 
For the first two months I generally feed straw | fine dark color, and their being more prolific in fruit, 
only for fodder, and I have sold many fat sheep ranking among cranberries, as the Wilson dow 
aa ; among the strawberry. Yield by measure at the rate 
that got nothing but straw for fodder, But much} of 160 bushels per acre. D. L. Hauser. 


depends upon the condition of the straw. If the ictory, NV. ¥., October, 1868. 
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INDIAN CORN IN NEW ENGLAND. 


« Coomss,” said I, “ what shall’ we plant upon 

the flat?” not that I had no opinion on the sub- 
t, bat because in farming, there is a value in the 
estions of every practical worker. 

The Somersetshire man leans his head a little, as 
if considering : “We must have some artificial, 
sir, for the cows—mangel or pale Belgians—both 

d, sir: some oats for the ’osses, sir; potatoes, 
sir, is a tidy crop.” 

Lobserve that Englishmen and Scotehmen are 
dispo-ed to slight our standard crop of maize. 
They do not understand it. They fail of making a 





kers, at Lebanon, N. Y., in the Patent 
port, is the following statement as to the relative 
value of gronnd and unground, cooked and un- 
court corn, for feeding and fattening hogs, cat- 
tle, &e.: ~ 


of the Western grain. In this estimate, I make 
due allowance for the value of the stalks and blaces 
for forage. —D. G. Mironett, in “My Farm of 
Edgewood.” 





GRINDING AND COOKING FOOD FOR PIGs, &c. 


In acommunication from the Society of Sha- 
ce Re- 


“The experience of more than thirty years leads 


oreditable show in comparison witk the old school | ys to estimate ground. corn at one-third higher than 


native farmers, who, by dint of long experience, 


unground, as food for cattle; and especially for fat- 


have acquired the habit (rather habit than capacity) | tening pork ; hence it has-been the practice of our 


of making a moderate crop of corn with the least 
possible amount of tillage and of skill. To turn 
over a firm grass sward,-and plant directly upon 
the inverted turf, without harrowing, or ridging, 
or drilling, is contrary to all the old country tra- 
ditions. 

And yet the fact is notorious, that some of the 
best corn crops (I do not speak now of exceptional 
and premium crops,) are grown in precisely this 
primitive way; givena good sod, and a good top- 
dressing turned @nder—with, perhaps, a little dash 
of superphosphate upon the hills to quicken ger’ 
mination, and give vigorous start, and the New 
England farmer, if he lend clean and thorough 
eulture—which, under such circumstances, involves 
little labor—can count upon his forty or fifty bush- 
els of sound corn to, the acre. And the Scoteli- 
man or Englishman may tear the sod, or ridge the 
field, or drill it, or torment it as he will, before 
planting, and the chances are, he will reap, with 
the same amount of fertilizers, a smaller harvest. 
It is precisely this undervaluation of his traditi@nal 
mode of labor, that makes hiin show a distaste for 


the crop 


Corn is a rank grower, and, very largely, @ sur-| pouring be 
twelve or twenty-four hours afterwards. This plan we 
have adopted for years in feeding swine and milch 
cows, and to finishing off the fattening of beeves, 
and are sure that meal thus prepared is worth 
twice as much us raw meal:—Zechange. 


face feeder ; for these reasons, it accommodates it- 
self better than most farm crops, to an awkward 
and careless husbandry—provided only, abundance 
of gross fertilizers are present, and comprative 
cleanliness secured. It is nota @rop which I should 
count a valuable assistant in bringing the sandy 
loam of a neglected farm into a condition of prime 
fertility. It has so rank an appetite for the inor- 
ganic riches of a soil, as to forbid any accumula- 
tion of that valuable capital. Nor do [ clearly 
perceive how, in the neighborhood of large towns, 
and upon light soils, it can be made a profitable 
crop at the East. It has a traditional sanctity, to 
be sure; and a great many pleasant old gentlemen 
of New England, who count themselves shrewd 
farmers, would as soon think of abandoning their 
heavy ox carts, or of adopting a long handled 
shovel, as of abandoning their yearly growth of 
corn. 

I think I have given the mattér a fair test, not- 
Withstanding the objections of my Somersetshire 


society for more than a quarter of a century to 
grind all our provinder, The same experience in- 
duces us to put a higher value upon cooked than 
upon raw meal; and for fattening animals, swine, 
particularly, we consider three of cooked equal to 
four bushels of raw meal. Until within the last 
three or four years our society fattened, annually, 
for thirty years, from forty to fifty thousand pounds 
of pork, exclusive of lard and offal fat; and it is 
the constant practice to cook the meal, for which 
purposes six or seven potash kettles are used.” 


Notwithstanding that there is abundance of tes- 


timony to the same effect, there are a great many 
farmers who are in the habit of practicing the 
wasteful method of feeding corn in th 

horses, &c., or of feeding raw meal in fattenin 
stock, 4 
other like it, would certainly, if duly considered, 
put an end to such wasteful methods of feeding. 
Many would probablysgive ap feeding meal raw, 
were it not that they find the cooking of it qutiea 
troublesome process. _To such we would suggest 
that there is an easy method, which is nearly as 
good as ew cooking, and which consists in 


é ear to hogs, 


The testimony above given, with muc 


ling water on the meal that is to be fed 





Turntps For Hoas.—A correspondent of the 


Country Gentleman says: * 


“Tn feeding dry corn to fattening hogs, I have 


found the most beneficial results from giving one or 
two feeds a day of roots—turnips or sugar beets. 
It serves them in the place of water, renders the 
corn less heating, and fed in this way a bushel of 
roots are fully equivalent for fattening to a bushel 
of corn fed alone. b 


We have fed a great many Swede turnips (Ruta- 


baga) to hogs, and when steamed and mashed yp 
with meal, consider them cheap and excellent food ; 
bat we question very’much if a bushel of roots of 


friend, and have added to my own experience very bany Kind were ever equal to g bushel of corn for 
much observation of my neighbors’ practice. And | stoning hogs, cattle, or sheep. 


I am very confident, if only a fair valuation be 
placed upon the labor and manures required, 
that ary average corn crop grown apon light soils 
at the East, will cost the producer four years ont} 








well-rotted manure. 








Now is the time to top-dress old meadows with 
You can not apply manure 


of five, ten per cent. more than the market price | anywhere to greater advantage. 
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FRUIT GROWERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN NEW 
YORK. 

Taz Fruit Growers’ Society of Western New 
York held their avtumn meeting at the Court-house 
in this city September 28. 

There was a fine show of grapes, pears, &c. 
Exritwaneer & Barry exhibited 60 varieties of the 
former and 35 of the latter. H. N. Lanaworrny 
showed several varieties of grapes, and L. A. Warp 
sent some noble specimens of his favorite pear— 
the Sheldon. 

D. P. Beaon, Esq., of this city, exhibited several 
bunches of Isabella grapes that attracted much at- 
tention from their enortnous size and: excellent 
quality. The bunches weighed about 20 ounces 
each, and the berries were fully as large as Black 
Hamburghs. Such results show how much our 
old sorts may be improved by good cultivation. 
This vine was set out three years ago. AA little 
superphosphate was mixed with the soil, and it has 
since been liberally watered with soap-suds. It 
has a good southern exposure, and has been well 
pruned. We have seen bunches nearly as large 
before, but the vine had been rung. Nothing of 
the kind was done in this case. The result is due 
merely to good culture. 

Mr. Kiva, of this city, exhibited a new seedling 
grape, raised from seed ‘three years ago. It is a 
pleasant, sweet grape, almost seedless, very juicy 
and without pulp. 

Mr. Hatsgy, of Cayuga county, showed several 
fine specimens of upland cranberries, both of the 
fruit and yine. ; 

The meeting discnssed the following subjects: 


1. Is the same treatment of the vine, as practiced in the 
vineyards of the old countries, equally adapted to our cli- 
mateand soll? If not, what is the best method of training ? 


There seemed to be no one present sufficiently 
acquainted with the European system, to speak on 
the subject, and it was moved that members con- 
fine themselves to the last clause of the question. 

Dr. Mrver was called upon, and said that he had 
trained grapes both on trellises and to stakes, and 


B. fisa had gt had a very long experience, bug ° 
ne had tried both wAys and preferred training og 
the trellis rather than to stakes. 

H. H. O_msrep, of Genesee county, said he set 
out a vineyard of ten acres last year, and he would 
like to know what was the best method of training 
them. They were all Delawares, He had hith. 
erto used wire trellises and liked them very much; 
but now wire costs more than double what it did, 
and he would like to find something cheaper that 
would answer the purpose, temporarily, He had 
thought of using tarred cord. 

B, Fisa thought wire would be the cheapest in 
hthe end. 

Mr. Otmstep liked wire better than slats of 
wood, because you can tie the vines to it more 
easily, and in a large vineyard he found this quite 
an object. Wire trellises, too, are best becanse 
they:let in the sun and air. 

D. L. Harsery, of Oayuga county, said he pur- 
chased cast-off telegraph wire. He had bought it 
for three cents per pound, and found that it made 
a cheap and excellent trellis. 

Mr. Ormstep said he had paid six cents per 
pound for wire, aud now it costs twelve cents! 


” 2, ee is the best soil for sucoesgful vineyard cultiva- 
ion 

Mr. Orang, of Lockport, said a warm, gravelly 
soil was best, especially for: the later varieties, 
For%he early sorts, such as the Delaware, a heavy 
soil might be good, but he found that grapes ripened 
earlier on warm, light soil. 

Dr. Mrvegr thought if the ground was thoroughly 
underdrained there was not much difference in the 
time of ripening either with ‘grapes or corn. He 
knew of a case wh®re grapes on a clay soil were 
quite as early as on light, warm, sandy soil—bat 
the clay soil was thoroughly underdrained. 

Mr. Oxmstep planted on a gravel and sand loam, 
with clay subsoil, with gravel enough to allow the 
water to pass throngh. His grapes ripen well. 

Mr. Pryney had a neighbor who has a well-un- 
derdtained clay soil, while his (Mr. Puywey’s) is a 
warm, sandy soil. On the clay soil the grapes are 
a week earlier than on his land, although it is 
thoroughly dry ten feet deep. 

Mr. Crane admitted that thoroughly under- 
drained clay soils were good. 

H. N. Lanewortny thought a deep, gravelly 
soil, located on high ground, best for maturing the 
grape. Low grounds, if ever so dry, are liable to 
frosts. He would ver plant on low land. In- 
sects are more numerous on sandy soils than on 
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3. What are the most desirable grapes adapted to this cli- 


aif long keeping P 

H. N. Laneworrar said none of the early grapes 
are good for long keeping. The late kinds, such as 
the Isabella and Diana, are best for this purpose. 
The early kinds were exceedingly valuable, but we 
ought not to abandon the cultivation of the old 
kinds entirely. 

Mr. Puxwey had a neighbor who kept in perfec- 
tion his Catawba grapes until March. He cuts off 
the branch with five or six bunches on it, and 
hangs it upin his cellar. This is the whole process. 

Mr. Otmstev had kept Dianas until April, and | 
Rebeccas until January. He keeps them in boxes | 
holding about a bushel. He opens a newspaper 
and lays it on the bottom of the box, and places a 
layer of grapes on it; then turns down the sides 
of the paper over the grapes; then puts in another 
paper in the same way, and another layer of 
grapes, and so on until the box is full. He thought 
grapes could be kept as easily as apples. He puts 
the boxes in a cool room—the cooler the better— 
so that it does not freeze. 

Jostam Savrer said the Diana and Rebecca were 
the best keeping sorts we had. 

4. What are the best varieties of grapes for commercial 
purposes (wine excepted) ? 

_H. N. Lanewortny—The late kinds that are 
good keepers are most profitable because they can 
be sent to. greater distance, 

Mr. Puxyney would ‘name-the Union Village, the 
Delaware and Rebecca. 

Mr, Otmsrep preferred the Delaware to any 
other grape. The vine is hardy, and does not need 
covering in winter. It needs very little summer 
pruning. When the excellent quality of the fruit 
was known, there would be no trouble in selling it 
at good prices. Is so well satisfied on this point 
that he has set out ten acres / 

H. N. Laneworruy wished to ask Mr. Otmsrep 
if he theught the Hartford Prolific a good grape 
for commercial parposes ? 

Mr. Ormstepv—“ No. It is not good enough. 
The public will want better grapes than Hartford 
Prolific, Concord and others of that kind.” 

Josepx Frost thonght there was no grape equal 
to the Delaware. Although the bunches are small, 
there is no variety that produces a heavier crop of 


' fruit. Diana rots badly with him this year. 


Mr. Pinney said the Diana also rotted badly 
with him, and never ripens. 

Mr. Fisu thought the Diana was good even when 
not quite ripe; and it is an excellent grape for late 
keeping, 


To what extent can the growing 0 be extended 
profitably wn this locality for nea he Eas. meet 


Mr. Fisa thought that for the next fifteen years 
there is no danger of overstocking the market. 
The more good grapes we raise, the more we could 
sell, 

H. E. Hooxer thought the Delaware might be 
cultivated to any extent; but he would not spend 
much time or money in planting other sorts. He 
has a number of other varieties, but no one is will- 
ing to eat Concord, or any other kind, as long as 
they can get Delawares. In Cincinnati he had 
been informed that the Delaware is superseding 
the Catawba. 

H. N. Laneworrny thought the idea that 
Delaware was going to supersede all other kinds 
was preposterous, He thought the Delaware 
could be cultivated to a great extent, but we want 4 
other kinds as well. 

Dr. Beavis, of Oanada, said he was ‘ieee 
talking to J. D. Saurar, of Lockport, “the great 
Strawberry King,” and he had been thinking of 
going extensively into grape growing, but after 
investigating the matter had come to the conclu- 
sion that, anless we had a variety that would make 
good wine when the market was overstocked, it 
was not a safe business. 

President Arvsworta remarked that Mr. Srvtar 
was a man of sound judgment, and his opinion was 
entitled to respect. 

James Viox was tired of hearing this kind of 
talk. For years we had been told that the busi> 
ness of raising fruit would be overdone, but the 
demand increased faster than the supply. 

Dr. Brapre said it was a question of cost, of 
production and the price at which they could be 
sold. He thought the market for Isabella grapes 
was overdone, 

Mr. Viox said that if people raised poor fruit 
they must expect poor prices; but good fruit 
would always be in deraand at remunerative prices. 
You can not raise too much good fruit. 

Mr. Crane thought that in some seasons there 
might be an excess, and that we should grow_a 
grape that in such cases could be made into wine. 


as. Are there any soils in Western New York adapted to 
¢ cultivation © ws the yes) If #0, what kinds and 
ohet variey of cranberries, cultivated ? 

D. L. Hauser, of Oayuga county, said he had 
grown the cranberry for the last twelve years. 
There are three or four varieties that grow well on 
npland, sandy soil. There are few farms where 
there is not a small plot of sandy soil that is well 
adapted to grow cranberries. Picking costs about 





two cents per quart, and he sells ihe fruit at $4,00 
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*per bushel. “He sets out the TEFE three feet apart 
each way. They soon occupy the ground and form 
a perfect net-work and crowd out and smother all 
kinds of-grass. On low. land the grass kills out 
the cranberries. He sets the plants in the spring— 
about the lst of May. The plants beara few the 
first year, more the second, and.a full crop the 
third year. 

7. Is the strawberry infested with any insects or enemy 


that threatens the destruction of that prince of berries ? if 
#0, what are they—awhat are their habits? 


H. N. Laneworray bad seen an insect within 
the last year that eats holes through the leaves and 
(Mr. L. exhibited a strawberry plant, the 
It 


stems. 
leaves of which were riddled by the insect.) 
also attacks the raspberry. 
prove a very destructive enemy to the strawberry. 

Jas. Viox said he had sent this insect to an ento- 
mologist, and it belonged to the cureulio family. It 
does not attack the. strawberry, till the fruit. is 
but after that it. eats up the vines and 
destroysthem. If the strawberry beds are renewed 
every year, this insect does very little damage. 

By a vote of the Society, the Secretary was re- 
quested to send specimens of the insect to Dr. 
Firou, the State Entomologist. 


formed, 


8. Best varieties of pears for markgt, where 200 trees are 
needed. 


F. W. Lay—The Bartlett is the most profitable 
kind at present, and if he were going to set out 


only 200 trees, they should all be the Bartlett. He 
thought much of the Belle Lucrative. 
H. N. Laneworray named the Bartlett, the 


Duchess d’Angouleme and Osband’s Summer; but 
the latter does not do well on sandy soil. 

Joszpn Frost named the Louise Bonne de Jersey 
and Duchess d?Angouleme for dwarf trees. 

F. W. Lay said the Louise Bonne de Jersey did 
much better on dwarf than on standard trees, 

Mr. Zimmerman, of Buffalo, said Louise Bonne 
de Jersey was extensively cultivated near that city 
for market, on dwarf trees. 

Mr. Fisu said Tyson was a good summer pear ; 
s0 was Osband’s Summer ; but neither of them was 
so profitable for market as the fall and winter va- 
rieties. Louise Bonne was good, but Dachess 
@’Angonuleme is equally good in every respect, and 
the fruit is larger. Would name Dachess, Louise 
Bonne and Seckel. 

9. What is thebest method of pruning the pear ? 

Mr. Fisa—When the trees are a yenr old, ent 
them back to eighteen inches, inthe nursery. They 
then branch out. Afterwards prune them in a 
pyramidal shape. 


He feared it would | 
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you can; cut out the center of the tree—and: kom 
cutting out. This gives the side branches 2 chance 
to grow. This is about all the pruning that ig 
needed, 

Mr. Fisn, if he eut back the center, would also 
cut back the side branches. There should always 
be a leader in the tree, but it should be kept withip 
proper bounds, ' 

Mr, Otmsrep would prefer an upright pyra- 
midai growth, rather than the plan recommended 
by Mr. Laneworruy, 

Hi. E, Hooker thought pear growers had been 
induced to prune too much. 

H. N. Laneworruy agreed, 





This excessive 
pruning had a tendency to dwarf the tree, and it 


is not profitable. We had pruned too much, 

Mr. Herenpeen would thin-out the center and 
let in the air and sunshine. We sometimes seg 
pear trees sheared like a hedge! The regult ig 
that they only bear on the outside branches, 

Dr. Beapte—Form the head low anc open. The 
tendency of most varieties of the pear is to grow 
upright. Would take®ut the center, and aiin to 


throw out the side branches. Has a Duchess 


d’Angouleme tree that he has let alone. It grew 


about twelve feet high; and now it makes very lit- 


| tle growth, but bears profusely, and the fruit has 


to be thinned out. Even then the pears are very 
He thought that, 
ou must have a vigorous-growing tree. 


small. to obtain geod large 
fruit, y 

H, E. Hooxer thought in pruning the dwarf 
pear, we should avoid extremes. It is desirable to 
prune enough to prevent the tree from taxing the 
quince roots too much, but not enough to stunt 
the tree. 
in the pyramidal form. 
is that the tree is apt to be too thick in the center, 
and small and imperfect fruit is the consequence, 
Light and air are essential, and whatever form is 
adopted, the center should be kept well open. The 
best orchard of dwarf pears he had seen, was that 
of Mr. Avstry, Mass. The trees 
were trained in the form of a wine-glass—cutting 
out the center, and pruning the side branches till 
He had some remarkable 


The general practice has been to prune 
The objection to this form 


a ° 
of Roxbury 
“? 


they were quite stiff. 
specimens. 

Mr. Herenpgen remarked that Mr. Yeomans 
pruned somewhat ih the same way. The trees are 
wider in circumference at six feet from the ground 
than they are at three feet. They resemble some 
what an umbrella in form. He considered a strong 
growth essential to suecess, 

The Society meets here again in January. 





H. N. Lanewortuy—Start’ the tree as low as 
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PLANT 


Prawt Cases have become quite common in Eng- 
land, and we give an engraving of a very prettily- 
shaped one, taken from the London Journal of 
Horticulture. It is heated by hot water, the tank 
isa zinc drawer, and the heating apparatus a jet 
of gas or a spirit lamp. In these, almost all varieties 
of plants may be grown, and ladies who are inter- 
ested in horticulture use them for ‘propagating any- 
thing that they wish to have in their gardens. 
Arranged with taste, they are exceedingly orna- 
mental, ‘“E. A. M.,” the interesting correspondent 
of the London Gardeners’ Chronicle gives most 
fascinating accounts of the beauty of her plant 
case, and one would think from her letters that 
there was nothing easier than having such a mimic 
conservatory in every parlor. It would be almost 
diseduraging to look at such pictures as this and read 
such letters as “ E. A. M.” writes, as it is very diffi- 
cult,to get dnything of the kind in this country— 
were it not for the pretty little fern cases which 
are within the reach of all, ‘They require no care, 


CASE. 
and still greet the eye all winter with the loveliest 


mass of fresh, living green. 

Their construction is very simple. A bell-glass, 
about twelve inches in diameter at the base’and 
eighteen inches high, a low wooden standard a 


trifle larger than the base of the glass and two or 
three inches in ‘hight, and a shallow tin pan just 
large enongh for the ginss to fit closély on it. In 
this pan moist, rich earth should be placed, and 
then the mosses, ferns, &c., planted. After the glass 
is put over them, it need not bé removed except 
occasionally to check the too luxupiant growth. 
Of course, small, delicate ferns should be selected, 
and when it is possible it is best to go to a good 
gardener to have the case filled, if you have no éx- 
perience yourself in arranging them. We saw one 
that had not been touched for a year, and it looked 
in quite good order. A splendid Begonia rez added 
very much to its beauty, Still the cases are fally 
as beantiful with ferns and mosses alone, In very 
bright, warm days they need a little shading. The 
glass should be as clear and thin as possible. Any 
of the crockery merchants have them in a variety 
of sizes and shapes. The size which we have 
mentioned is a good one, but both smaller and 





larger are used, 
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Padies Department. 


FALL FASHIONS. 


Opxnine Dar in New York city has passed, and the va- 
rious reports agree in one thing—that bonnets are no 
longer to be so large and high in the front as they have 
been, but that, with the moderation in the hoops, there is 
to be a corresponding moderation in their size and shape. 
Our war seems to have plunged us into greater extrava- 
gance than ever, end the prices for all kinds of flowers, 
feathers, satins, silks, and such vanities, have risen to an 
enormous extent—so much so that bonnets are selling in 
New York for sixty, seventy, and even one hundred dol- 
lars. These enormous prices, though, are caused by the 
use of gold and precious stones in making the birds and 
butterflies which glisten among the flowers. The trim- 
mings of alt kinds are not exclusively placed on the ex- 
treme front of the bonnets, but also on the side and by 
the crown. The curtains are cut rounding, and not 
straight, as they have been latterly. 

The lady’s street dress*is now only one color—hat, 
cloak, dress, boots and gloves—all alike. Thg only ex- 
ception to this is in the introduction of trimmings of gay. 

plaid silk on plain colors. Plaid dresses are worn, but in 
that case a mantle or cloak of the same is worn with it, 

For fall trimmings on bonnets plaid ribbons are very 
stylish, with feathers of the same colors as the plaid— 
that is, with a tartan plaid, a black, blue and green 
feather form the trimming. 

Flowers have almost gone out for silks. Fluted trim- 
ming is still worn on alpaca, but on other materials rib- 
bon, about an inch wide, put on in all styles, and guimp 
which comes in setts are more worn. Tkeé ribbon trim- 
ming has altogether superseded braiding. Waists are 
made with points in front and in the back, or with the 
universal postillion jacket. When pointed girdles are 
worn, they are tied in the back with a large bow and Jong 
ends. Fancy aprons of all kinds are still the rage, with 
pockets and without, with pointed girdle and with plain 
belts, trimmed with lace, velvet and ribbons in any form 
that is jaunty and stylish. They generally match the 
dress, or are another shade of the same color. The scar- 
let cloak has bronght circles into fashion, not very long 
but quite full. Short sacques are also worn of velvet, 
silk and cloth, The two latter materials are trimmed 
with silk, and the former with worsted chenelle fringe. 

As to hoops—they are not yet discarded, and the New 
York ladies wear them much smalier than they are worn 
in Paris. For once we are making our own fashions, but 
we have no doubt that Paris will in the end rule, and 
that for some time to come there will be no great change 
in their size. 

Skirts are worn under the dress as nearly like it as 
possible, both in trimming aud material. The balmoral 
suitable for all occasions is no longer stylish, but is still 
as useful as ever. 

The old-fashioned bags, made rounding with a point to 
button over like a portmonnie or travelling-bag, are 
again used. They are made in various fancy styles, and 
are used for shopping. “‘Godey” has a variety of pat- 





Contributed to the Genesee Farmer, 





Home-mape Yeast.—Take a handful of loose 
pinch only of pressed ones) and tie in a bit of muslin: 
boil twenty minutes in two quarts of water; take then 
out and throw in four sliced potatoes, and boil until soft: 
strain all through a seive, and add a half teacup of walt 
and the same of brown sugar; scald these, ang let it 
stand until lukewarm; add sufficient yeast to rise it, 
When quite light, or when it ceases to bubble UP, put it 
in a judge or covered jar, set in a cool place, and it wil) 
keep good a fortnight in hot weather, and a month or 
more in cold. 





Remepy acainst Moras.—An ounce of gum camphor 
and one of the powdered shell of red pepper are mace. 
rated in eight ounces of strong ulcohol for several days, 
then strained, With this tincture the furs or cloths ar 
sprinkled over, and rolled up in sheets. Instead of the 
pepper, bitter apple may be used. This remedy is used 
in Russia, under the name of “Chinese Tincture {or 
Moths.” 





Bannocxs.—One-half pint of sour milk, one-half pint 
of sweet milk, one egg, a little salt, and a small teaspoon: 
ful of saleratus ; add flour alone, or Indian meal with 
little flour, sdfficient to make a batter as thin as pound 
cake. Bake in round, deep tins. 





German Toast, on Crux v’Or.—Make a soft custard; 
cut a loaf of baker’s bread into slices in the frm of g 
cross; dip each one into the custard, and fry in butter 
until a clear, light brown. Serve with a liquid sauce, or 
sugar and wine alone. 


Corxep Beer.—To eight pounds of beef add as much 
cold water as will cover it; then put in one pint of rock 
salt and qne teaspoonful of saltpetre dissolved in a tea 
cup of warm water, It will be ready for use in four or 
five days, 





Cornstarcn Caxe.—One cup of sweet milk, two cups 
of sugar, the whites of six eggs, one cup of cornstarch, 
two cups of flonr, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one 
and a half teaspoonful of soda, one-half cup of butter. 





Mrs. Daxin’s Gincersreap.—Three cups of molasses, 
one cup of butter, three eggs, two teaspoonfuls of soda 
dissolved in a cup of warm water, one tablespoonfual of 
ginger, six cups of sifted floyr. 





True Hosprrauiry.—I pray you, O excellent wife, eam: 
ber not yourself or me to get a curiously rich dinner for 
this men or woman who has alighted at our gates; nor & 
bedchamber made at too great a cost; these things, if 
they are curious in them, they can get for a few shillings 
in any village; but rather let the stranger -see, if you 
will, in your looks, accents and behavior, your heart and 
earnestness, your thought and will, which he can uot 
buy at any price in any city, and which he may Well 
travel twenty miles, and dine sparely ad sleep hardly, to 
behold. Let not the emphasis of hospitality lie in bed 
and board; but let truth, and love, and henor, and cour 





terns for them in velvets and embroidery, 


tesy, flow in all thy deeds. 
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A TRIAL FOR MURDER. 

Another issue of this journal has an account of the 
trial 

“From early in the morning an immense multitude 
besieged the door of the court-room, but the authorities 


We give this month an engraving designed by the 
famous GranpviLie. It is taken from a book entitled 
Sones in the Private and Public Life of Animals. The 
Editor, in his introduction, says that the object of the 
text which accompanies the engravings is to offer to these 
sketches a frame which shall make them more accessible; 
and under the. title of “Studies of Cotemporaneous 
Manuers,” Batzac, Geogae Sano, Janin, and other dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen have made some excellent hits 
upon the habits and follies of the age. 

We intend to give our young friends, from time to 
time, many: of these life-like pictures. This one is a 
seene in Court, where the wolf, who bas sbeen aceused 
of taking the life of a sheep and lamb under the most 
aggravating circumgtances, is brought up for trial by 
two ball dogs, by whom he was arrested with the fatal 
knife in his hand. A crow, who is the reporter to 
one of the daily journals, give$ an account of the whole 
trial in the felicitous style common to his class. We 
read : 

“A frightful crime, committed under cireumstances 
the most aggravating, has cast a gloom over the whole 
country. A sheep, who in escaping from her fold had 
given to domestic animals an example of noble inde- 
pendence, has been cruelly murdered with her lamb. A 
wolf, guilty of this crime, was immediately arrested, sti!] 
holding the knife of the assassin, He has made several 
attempts to kill himself, but has been prevented from 
completing bis odious design. Too much praise can not 
be awarded to the Captain of the Bull-dog Police for the 
coolness and bravery which he has displayed in making 
this periious arrest.” 





had taken measures to prevent disorder. The accused is 
introduced. He is pale. His eyes are black, but dull 
His manner, although decent, has no elegance. He re 
plies with composure to the usual questions. The accu- 
sation being read, the Judge demands what the prisoner 
has tosay inhisdefense. The wolf rises. ‘I am innocent 
of the crime of which I amaccused. I acknowledge that 
I have the unfortunate habit of killing sheep; but in 
doing so T consult les» my inclinations and appetite than 
my hatred of men. If I experience pleasure in killing a 
lamb, it is because it robs our common oppressors of a 
portion of their wealth. For a long time I have entertained 
milder sentiments without relaxing in my hatred of man, 
Judge then of my indignation when, the other day, I saw 
the unfortunate creatures, of whose death I am accused, 
followed by a butcher who struck them without pity. I ran 
to their aid. The cruel wretch took flight, and it was at 
the moment that I stooped to draw out the knife and dress 
the wounds of his victims that the emissaries of the law 
made me prisoners. I propose to attack them later in s 


suit for false imprisonment. At present I content myself 
with protesting my ipnocence.’ The accused re-seated 
himself and put his paw to bis eyes.” 

We can not follow the eloquent reporter through the 
entire account of the trial. The ingenious plea of the 
wolt did not save bis life, although it drew tears from all 
the ladies present, who looked upon him as an interesti 
victim. But the jury were more hard-bearted, an 
brought him-in guilty of murder. He was condemned 
—— according to law, protesting his innocence 
to the last. 
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Miscellancous Tws Does Reson —My fend, George Say 
. late Lord Strangford, once told me that, staying at W ~ 
NNN FOOL aaaaeawvr-wr~m™"_ | mer Castle with the Duke of Wellington, the Duke _ 
LOVE’S CHALLENGE. formed him, one morning at breakfast, that be o4 ' 
I picked ap this trifle from the floor, - obliged to go up to London immediately, as all his > Bi 
Unknowing from whose tender han i ; : 
It fell—but = would fain restore required setting, but he would be back to dinner, Lord 
A thing which hath my beart unmanned. Strangford very naturally offered to lend the Duke big 
I say unmanned, for ’tis not now razors, which, luckily for the Duke, he did not accept: ~~ 
A manly mood to dream of Love. for Lord S., who w : ag 
When each bold champion knits his brow, a - gehen careless about his per- 
And tor War’s gauntlet doffs his glove. sonal appearance, shaved with razors Something like 
But we're exempt, and have no heart miniature saws, which made one shudder to look at, 
° af reer Seno for ah ~ De Lord 8. then offered to take the razors to Dover, bat the 
nd therefore teach our s e ied: , : 
With life and life’s concerns to play. a replied : “The man who always sharpens my razory 
. Yet, lady, trust me, "tis not all as sharpened them many years ; I would not trust them 
In play that I proclaim intent, with any one else. He lives in Jermyn street, and there 


When next you ivt the gaunzlet fall, 


To take it as challenge meant. they must go. So you see, Strangford, every man bas , 


weak point, and my weak point is about the sharpening 


REPLY. 
Sir Carpet-Knight, who canst not fight, of my razors. Perhaps you are not aware that I shave 
Tee eal eee me myself, and brush my own clothes; and I regret that ] 
Must sing in @ more martial key. can not clean my own boots; for men servants bore mne, 
I have two brothers on the field, and the presence of a crowd of idle fellows annoys me 
/ And bne beneath it—none knows where ; mere than I can tell you.— Gronow’s Reminiscences, 


And I shall keep my spirit steeied 
To any save a soldier's prayer. 





A Keen Answer.—In the d f Hi 
lf thou have music in thy soul, - 4 _ ° . Coven Ellestats . 
¥es hast no sinew for the strife, scholar happened to be in disgrace with Her Majesty, but 


Go teach thyself the war-irum’s roll, he managed to secure tl i 7 : 
And woo me better with a fife! / [Atlantic Monthly. = ‘ ~s re i good payee hentiee: — 
high favor at the Court, with a view to regaining his po- 


of -BEEPZecf S2se5cEes Zest 





Quick Worx mw Coat-Maxine.—In 1811 Sir Jonx sition, The time arrived when he was to be presented 


Turockxuorton, a Berkshire Baronet, offered to lay a to the Queen again. “ Well,” said the Queen, “I under. 
stand you are a great scholar. Shall I ask you one ques 


wager of a thousand guineas to the following effect: That 
tion?” Anything, madame,” said he, “that lies withia 


at eight o’clock on a particular evening, he would sit 
down to dinner in a well-woven, well-dyed, well-made 
suit, the wool of which formed the fleece on the sheep’s 
backs at five o’clock on that same morning. It was no 
wonder that, among a class of persons accustomed to 
betting, such a wager should eagerly be accepted, seeing 
that the achievement of the challenged result appeared 
all but impossible. Mr. Coxetrrer, of Greenham Mills, 


at Newbury, was entrusted with the work. At five o’clock Majesty, “I will telt you differently. We, for our part 
can best spare w” (you.) 


Seu? 


the compass of my understanding to resolve you, I will.” 
“How many vowels are there?’’ said the Queen. “ That, 
your Majesty,” replied the scholar, “is easily known; 
but as you have asked me I must needs answer. Five” 
“Which of these five could best be spared?” said the 
Queen. “ Not any of them, madame,” replied he, “with- 
out damaging the language.” “Then,” retorted Her 


un ¢@.2e7SE 


in the morniog, on the 28th*of June, he caused two 
South Down sheep to be shorn. The wool was washed, 
carded, stubbed, roved, spun and woven; the cloth was 
scoured, fulled, tented, raised, sheared, dyed and dressed ; 
the tailor was at hand, and made up thé finished cloth 
into garments; and at a quarter past six in the evening 
Sir Joun Tarockmorron sat down ‘to dinner at the head 
of his guests, ia a complete damask-colored suit that had 
been thus made—winning the wager, with an hour and 
three-quarters to spare. Of course every possible pre- 
paration was mad@ beforehand; but still the achievement 
was sufficiently remarkable, and was long talked of with} New Invention.—A genius “down East” intends ap- 
pride among the clothiers. plying for a patent for a machine which, he says, when 
ws ee wound up and set in motion, wi!l chase a hog over a ten 

Trams your Passtons.—Passions, like wild horses, | acre lot, catch, yoke and ring him; or, by a slight change 
when properly trained and disciplined, are capable of | of gearing, it will chop him into sausage, work his bristles 
being applied to the noblest purposes; but when allowed into shoe-brushes, and manufacture his tail into a cork 


to have their own way, they become dangerous in the ex- | °°T° ! . 





A Sare Way 10 Vore.—Two free and independent ves- 
trymen were recently conversing upon the subject of 
voting, when one of them inquired: “ Well, now, what j 
is aman going to do when he don’t know anything about 
amatter?” “ Well,” replied the otber, “I have gottwo 
rules about them: when avything comes up, I keep my ‘ 
eyes peeled and vote as somebody else does who I believe 
is honest, or else I vote against it. I believe, as a gene 
ral thing, the safest way is to vote against everything” 











treme. Tue greatest capture of men mentioned in modern his- 
tory was made by Bonaparte at Austerlitz, where he took 
20,000. General Grant took nearly 31,000 at Vicksburg. 





Make Goopnrgss Acresasie.—Archbishop Usher says: 





“Tf good people would but make their goodness agree- | Napoleon’s spoil at Austerlitz was 150 pieces of artillery; 
able, and smile instead of howling in their virtue, how | General Grant’s at Vicksburg was 218, embracing nine 
many would they win to the good cause.” siege guns and 209 pieces of light artillery. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER FOR 1864. 


Tae prospects of the Genesee Farmer were never 80 
favorable as at thistime. We are getting more new sub- 
scribers than at any time since we have published the 
Farmer. 

We continue our offer to send the remaining numbers of 
this year free to all who subscribe at this time for 1864. 
See last page of this number. 

We trust all our old agents will make special efforts at 
this time to increase the circulation of the Farmer. We 
are getting a complete new dress, and shall use better 
paper and give more reading matter. We think all will 
admit that the Genesee Farmer for i864 will he a paper 
that none of our friends need feel ashamed to recom- 
mend to their neighbors. Let ali who like the paper say 
8 good word for it at this time. One of the best farmers 
in this county said to us a few days ago, “I do not take 
the Genesee Farmer this year, simply because no one 
asked me to subscribe.” ‘That is just it: people need to 
be asked. So, good reader-friend, if you know of any 
of your neighbors who do not take the /% , ask them 
to subscribe. In nine cases out of ten they Will do so, and 
thank you for asking them. A few days sinc¢, a young 








farmer’s son persuaded his father to let him take a horse 
and buggy to go around among the neighbors te see if 
they would like to subscribe for the Genesee Farmer. In 
two hours he returned with a list of twenty-four names; 
and the money in his pocket! 

We again say to all our friends, ask your’neighbors to 
take the Genesee Farmer for 1864. 

err 
Subjects for Prize Essays, 

Some of our readers are desirous of obtaining informa- 
tion on the following subjects : 

On the Cultivation of Broom Corn, (including the best 
soil, method of manuring, cultivating, harvesting and 
curing the crop.) 

On the Cultivatioff of Flax. 

On the Manufacture of Cheese, (including the feeding 
of the cows, &c.) 

On the Best Means of Restoring a Worn-out or Neg- 





1 
lected New England Farm. 


On the Laying-ovt and Cultivation of a Farmer's Gar- 
en. 


For the best essay on any of the above subjects we will 
present the writer with a set of the bound volumes of the 
Genesee Farmer for the last five years, or, if preferred, 
FIVE DOLLARS IN CASH. 

The essays must be received on or before the first of 
January next, They will be submitted to a competent 
committee, and those-awarded the prize will be published 
in the Genesee Farmer. 

For the best short essay, (m% to exceed a page of the 
Genesee Farmer,) on any ef tae following subjects, we 
will give a complete set of the Rural Annual and Horti- 
cultural Directory, handsomely bound in two volumes, 
and sent prepaid by mais, e& TWO DOLLARS IN CASH. 

The essays must be reee:ved by the first of January 
next. 

On the Cultivation of Winter and Spring Barley. 


On the Best Means of Improving Permanent Meadows. , 


On Butter Making. ‘ 
Op the Management of Poultry. 


On the Management of Sheep. 
—— 


Hourpay Girrs.—Tue Craig Microscorr.—The editor 

of the Sunilay School Advocate says in regard to this 
newly invented instrument: , 
' “Tts simplicity, cheapness and great magnifying power 
struck me with surprise, Then I was examining a fly’s 
eye by its aid, and was struck with wonder at the skill 
and power of the Creator which is displayed in its strue- 
ture. When I saw a statement in an advertisement that 
the Craig Microscope magnifyed one hundred diameters, 
and could be bought for $2, I thought it was one of the 
many humbugs of the hour, for I had paid $20 for a mi- 
croscope not long before. But now I find it to be areally 
valuable instrument, which I should like to see introduced 
into the families of our readers, ingplace of ihe manifold 
uselss toys which please for an hour and then are de- 
stroyed. This microscope would both amuse and instruct 
them, and I advise every boy and girl who wishes to know 
the wonders which lie in little things, to save his money 
until he has $2.25,” for which Hexry Craso,"180 Center 
street, New York, will send him a microscope, post paid. 
For $1.50 more he wiil send 12 objects all ready for use, 
or for $5 the fificroscope and 24 objects will be sent. 
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Inquiries and Answers. 





Crover Roots, &c.—Which contains the most fertiliz- 
ing elements, the roots or clover tops of the same 
weight?—A. B. Travis, Brandon, Mich. 

We can not answer this question, and if any of our 
readers can we shall be glad to hear from them. Accord- 
ing to the experiments of Hiupex, in the agricultural 
garden at Laybach, a four-year old timothy meadow, that 
produced at the rate of a tun of hay per acre, contained 
2 tuns 8 ewt. of rovis per acre. The roots, of course, 
were fresh, and contained a large quantity of water. 
There is probably about half the weight of fresh roots 
that there is of fresh grass. 

In the case of clover, according to the late Prof. Jouns- 
ton, “at the end of the second year the quantity of dry 
végetable matter left ir the form of roots is equal to up- 
wards of one-half the weight of the whole hay which the 
elover has yielded. Suppose there be three cuttings, 

_ yielding four tuns of hay, then two tune of dry vegetable 
matter are added to the soil in the form of roots, when the 
clover stubble is plowed up.” What the composition and 
manuriai value of the roots are as compared to the clover 
we do not know. It is quite probable that this point has 
been determined, but we do not recollect seeing any ex- 
periments bearing on the question. 





Sertixe Our Faurr Tares.—I shoutd like to see the fol- 
lowing questions answered in the Genesee Farmer : 

I think of setting out a young orchard of apple and 
pear trees. How many is it best to set out--100 or 500— 
and what are the most profitable kinds of apples to raise 
for market in Genesee, county? I think winter fruit is 
the most profitable—say the Russet, Baldwin or Green- 
ing. How many years would it probably take to get fruit 
enough from a young orchard to pay for setting out, and 
all the expenses of an orchard, provided it was well 
managed on excellent soil for apples ? 

How many pear trees is it best to set out—50 or 500— 
dwarf or standard, or both—and what kinds are the 
most profitable to raise for market? Are there not so 
many pear trees set out, and ae set out all over the 
country, that it would be advisable not to go into the 
business verv heavy? 

As to apples, I think it will pay to raise good winter 
fruit to feed to stock; and I think the easiest way to raise 
the future value of a piece of land is to set it out to fruit 


trees. 
Do not pears do well grafted on large apple trees? [No.] 
Where can cranberry roots be obtained ?—B, P., y; 
NV. Y. . 


Will some of our experienced readers answer the 
above? ° 





Bes Hives.—There has been much said in the papers 
about the Rev. Mr. Lanesrrora’s bee hives. From what 
I can gather from his own book, and otherwise, I am lead 
to believe that his hive has advantages posessed by no 
other. By answering the following questions you will 
confer a favor: 

1, Is his hive in use in Rochester or vicinity ? 

2. Do you nelieve they are the best? (I take it for 
granted you have seen them.) 

8. Could you procure No. 1, with the new swarming 
blocks and all complete—as described in his book, and 
what is the price?—Joun McLaveauin, Zyrone, C. W., 
October 20, 1863. 


Lanestrotu’s h ves are in use in this city and vicinity. 
We have seen them and believe they give very general 
satisfaction. @Vhether they are the best or not, we are 
not sufficiently acquainted with bees and their habits to 
answer, Will some of the experienced readers of the 


SS 

Layinc Down Grapes.—Will you please j 
through the Farmer how to lay Suk Bye on, 
protect them through the winter? Does the Coteus 
need it? I should think it would interfere with the wig. 
ter pruning.—A Surscriser, Wheatland, N. 

Not at all. Grape-vines can be pruned soon after the 
falling of the leaf—say in November. The vines should 
be pruned and then laid down on the ground and & spade 
full of soil thrown over them to hold them down, This 
is all that is needed. If you have young vines Properly 
trained the trouble is little. In this section the Catawhs 
so seldom ripens that it is hardly worth cultivating. Jt 
needs protection in winter as much as other varieties, ang 
more than the Delaware. 

Manoractuaine Topacco.—I was thankful to you for 
the information through the Genesee Farmer on the culti- 
uation of tobacco. I have raised s very heavy crop, 
wh:ch I never could have done except for your Puper, 

I wish to ask another favor: ill you inform me 
through the Farmer how to manufacture it? I am 


it would be thankfully received by your Canadian 
ers.—Pxrer Carriz, Kintail, 0. W. — 


Will some of our correspondents answer the above? 





Earty Ware Province Wueat.—In the 
Farmer for August, 1846, there is a description of a wheat 
of the above name, recommended for late sowing. Is it 
still cultivated? If so, | should like to get a tew bushels 
for seed.—S. Pratt, Cortland Village, NV. F. 


We do ngt know the wheat. 


To Protect Pear Trees.—Will you advise me how to 
protect a pear tree this coming winter from the cold 
storms, on an exposed place in this northern latitude, or 
will you ask some of hy correspondents to advise 
through your paper.—J, P. Cooxsurn, Berwick, C0. W. 





Torrine Coryx.—Will some one of your numerous cor- 
respondents inform me, through the columns of the 
Farmer, the best time to top Todian corn, and whether it 
improves the crop to cut the tops off the stalk before 
frosts comes ?—J. b. Kre«parricx, Mercer county, Pa, 

—_——_29@2—_____—_. 

Nores on roe WEATHER FROM SEPTEMBER 157TH TO Octo 
BeR l6rH, 1863.—As the mean temperature of the first 
half of September was 66.5°, or 2.30 below the general 
mean, and as the ‘mean of the last half was 54.4°, or 
2.5° below that average, the mean of the month was 
very near 58°, or 2.5° below 60.5°, the general average 
for the month for twenty-six years. Last year Septembgr 
was about as much above the general average. The heat 
of the warmest noon of the last haif was 85° on the 16th; 
the coldest at noon 45° on the 25th, and this was the 
coldest day, being 44.3°. The month was pleasaut, and 
fruits matured. Frostipn the 22d and 23d, and heavy on 
the 27th. Rain of the month only 1.51 inch, and the earth 
a little dry and dusty. 

October came in warm, so that the noon of the first was 
76°, and the day 62.7°, the hottest im the first half. The 
15th was quite warm, 60°, and its noon 70°. The coldest 
was the 13th, being 30° in the morning; and for the day 
the coldest was 89.7°, on the 12th. The mean heat of 
this half was 50.90, a half degree below the general 
average. The rain for this part was 1.05° inch. The 
weather has been fine, though some of it was rather cool, 
The farm has seen its products matured. Apples, pears, 
quinces and plums enough. Apples are transported in 
abundance to the East and South. The outdoor grapes— 
the Isabella andjthe like—have not matured in many places 





Genesee Farmer favor us with their disinterested opinions ? 


in the city; but in many they have, and now are delicious, 
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The Markets, 


arxce our last monthly report the market has been in a very 
exoned state. Gold was then 138. The month before it was 122. 
week it was 156. To-day (October 28) it is down to 144. 
Of course the price of Wheat, Corn, Weol, Butter, Cheese, and 
enry thing that we export or import, has fluctuated accordingly. 
Mere is no stability in the market, The price of Gold varies 
from day to day, and from hour to hour, 

for the isst few days Gold has been going down, and the faces 
of the millers, grain speculators, wool dealers, &c., wear a less 
gomplacent smile than of late. 

There has been considerable activity in the Wool market, and 

have materially advanced, We hear of sales in the coun- 
ry at T5e., but believe this is higher than is generally paid. 

There has been more excitement in Corn, especially at the 
West, than in any other grain, At one time it sold at $1 per 
posh. in Buffalo This is as high as it is in New York w-day. 

Prices in Europe have beem lower; and the last Mark Lane 
Bapress (October 5) says: “The only profitable margin for im- 

seems to be left to New York and the Western States.” 
In other words, no other country can afford to send grain to Eng- 
jand at the present prices. 

The ruling rates to-day in New York, as reported by telegraph, 
were as follows: White Winter Wheat (Canadian) $1.75; Red 
Western, $1.40; Milwaukee Club, $1.80@1.35. Barley, in de- 
mand with a limited supply: State, $1.42; Western Canadian, 
1%. Oats, 77@82c. Corn, 99e.@F1.01. Hops, last year, good 
peboice, 20@24c. per ib.; new, 23@28e. Hay, $20@22 per wun. 
Qover-seeds 10@I1lc. per Ib. for old, and 11544@12}¢c. for new. 
Timothy-seed firm at $2.50@2.75 per bush. of 45 Ibs. Rough 
Piax-seed, scarce at 48.10@3.30 per bush. of 56 Ibs. Beans, 
210@2.90. Peas, $1.9S@1.10. Apples, mixed Western, $2.25@ 
$50; common, $1.25@1.50; selected fruit, $3.00@3.50. Pears, 
hoice, $12@16 per bri. Grapes, 9@10c. per lb, Potatoes, 
$1874 @1.50; Mercers, $2.00@2.50 per bri. 

Cheese is scarce, and though for the moment there is less de- 
mand for export on account of the decline in Gold and the rise 
in Freights, prices remsin firm at 12@15c. for common to 
¢hoice dairies, and 15@16c. for prime factory; and in some in- 
gances shippers have paid as high as 163¢e. for extra nice lots. 
Batter for export and table use, 25@30c. 

In Toronto, Winter Wheat brings 90c.@%1.00 per bush. from 
the wagons, and 81@90c. from the cars, Spring Wheat, 70@76c. 
Barley, 85@0c. Oats, S@4lc. Peas, 0@5éc. Hay, $10@11 
pertun. Potatoes, 25@ 5. per bush. 

New Yorx Catrie anp Sueer Marxer.—The total number 
a Beeves in market this week (October 21) is 7.291. This is 
1,144 more than last week, and 2,773 more than the average of 
last year! It is said that this is the largest number of Cattle ever 
in New York market. Nearly all were sold, but at prices equal 
toa decline of $10 per head from last week. or about Ic. per Ib. 
Prices are quoted as follows: 


Pair quality . sstoct de ..94¢@%e. per Ib for the beef. 
Mediam quality,.. neseata woseccctedt 7 @8c. per th, for the beef. 
Ordinary quality,..........s0..+--5 @é6e. per Ib. for the beef. 


The namber of Sheep this week in market is 15,923, against 
16,221 the previous week. This is an enormous supply for two 
week in succession. The average for last year was 9,138. 

Pelts have advanced to $2 each; but notwithstanding this, 
Sheep declined fully 50 cents per head. Few Sheep bring 53¢c. 
per Ib. live weight. Some extra quality Sheep, estimated to 
weigh 116 Ibs. live weight, were purchased at $7 per head. These 
Were the best Sheep in market. Some Sheep estimated at 60 Ibs. 


Were sold at $4.12 each. 
———_- 90 ———_——— 


Recarprs or Waeat at Mitwacxes.—From the Ist of 
Jan. to Oct. 17, the receipts of wheat at Milwaukee 
Were 91,847,744 bushels. For the corresponding time in 
1862, they were 11,371,990. 








. Literary Notices 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY. October. Tickwon & Freivs, Boston. 

This magazine fully eustains its reputation. The best of Amer 
ican writers are among its contributors, HawrTnorn, Acassis, 
Dr. Hotmes, Miss Prxsoort, Loners.iow, Mrs, Stown, Gan 
Hamitton, Saxe, Wurrrrer, and many oth rs, have contributed, 
essays, poems and tales which have had the most marked success 
in book form, as well as in the more ephemera! magazine litera- 
ture. When political subjects are touched, which is of quite fre- 
quent occurence, they are always disoussed with ability, and are 
uniformly according t the teachings of the Boston school, No 

“ Copperhead ” articles are admitted within its covers. 

Terms—25 cents a number; $3.00 @ year. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. Hazrze & Brorazns. New York, 

This periodical has won a large cireutation by its own merits. 
It is filled with good illustrations of all the stirring events of the 
day, and each number has one or two caricatures of the follies 
nations or individuals, A novel by Reap, entitled “ Very Hard 
Cash,” has been a great attraction. It will soon be completed, 
but the enterprising publishers never fail to have something good 
to take a place Jeft vacant. Dickrs, Wiixie Coins, and other 
distinguished writers bave published some of their most fascina- 
ting novels in these pages, 

———_+- 90 

Eastman’s Mercantite Cottece.—We would call the 
attention of our young friends to this excellent instite- 
tion. Those wishing to write a good hand and obtain a 
practical knowledge of book-keeping in all-its branches, 
can do so nowhere better than at Easruan’s Mercantile 
Coilege, in this city. 

_—-3 7 

Tae Postage on tam Ganesex Farmer és 12 cents a 
year; but when sent in packages to one address it is only 
4 cents a year. To Canapian Susscrisers, who remit 
Canada Money or Postage Stamps, we prepay the Ameri 
can postage without extra charge. If U.S. money is sent, 
they must add 12 cents extra to pay postage. 


_ Bound Volumes of the Genesee Farmer. 


We have frequent inquiries as to how many back volumes of 
the Guxesex Farmer we can furnish. In reply we would say, 
that we have a few copies of the years 1845, °46, 47, °48, 52, "58, 
"55, "56, "ST, "58, 59, 60, "61 and 62. We shell sell them as 
long 4s they last at one dollar each, or the whole fourteen vol- 
umes for $13.00. They are handsomely bound, with a complete 
index to each volume. 

The last five volumes—1858, '59, °60, 61 and '62—handsomely 
bound, with a complete index and title page, will be sent prepaid 
by express on the receipt of five dollars, 

The five volumes of the Guwzezzs Farwen,and the complete 
set of the bownd volumes of the Ruzat Annvat, will be sent 

prepaid by express for $7.00. Adgress, 

JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester. N. Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE GENESEE FARMER. 
A Monthly Journal of Agriculture and Horticulture, published by 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 
Terms — Invaetas_y IN ADVANGE — Sxvenry-rrve Cents a 
Yaar; and in clubs of six and upwards Fifty Cents a year, 


A BEAUTIFY, cena Five of dire of diderent powers tor yglos. 
Box 290, 

















Mattep Fees, Add BOWEN, 
nov38t Masa. 





TILE MACHINE. 
HE BEST MACHINE IN AMERIGA. Send for» cireules 
La TOURETTE 


poweeiy 73 Waterloo, N. ¥. 
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ROCHESTER DEMOCRAT. 


AND AMERICAN, 


—_——— 


DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY, AND WEEKLY. 


__ 


PROSPECTUS. 





HE THIRTY-FIRST VOLUME OF THE ROCHESTER 
Democrat AND AMERIPAN is approaching its completion, 
and the proprietors deem thi®a fitting occasivn to address their 
trons upon the future course and prospects of the journal. 
‘or-More than ihirty years the Demoorat bas been a constant 
visitor at the homes and business establishments of the people of 
Western New York, and we are happy in the belief tLat it has 
ex a favorable influence upon the moral and intellectual 
¢ ter of those ameng whom it has been circulated. If we 
may be permitied to judge of the degree in which its labors have 
been appreciated by the extent of its circulation and business, its 
course bas met with the approbation of the public. Itis our de- 
sign, henceforth, to make it even more worthy of favor On or 
about the 20th of November the oifice of the Demoorat Aanp 
AEERICAN will be established in a new building on Buffalo street, 
oceupy:ug a portien of the site of the old Eagle Hote! block. We 
shall then be able to show our friends one of 
THE LARGEST AND M'ST.OOMPLETE PRINTING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE STATE. 
We have recently otdered a new double cylinder press of Hoe’s 
Manufacture, which will be in readiness by the time the new 
Office is ready for occupation, and our 


JOBBING DEPARTMENT 


will be supplied with every facility for the execution of all sorts 
@of BOOK AND JOB PRINTING, in the neatest style and. at the 
lowest rates. 


THE CIRCULATION OF THE DEMOCRAT AND AMERICAN 


is darger than’ @hat of any other papef in Western New York, 
readering it unequalled us an 


ADVERTISING ,MEDIUM, 


THE WAR, 
and the exciting incidents attending its prosecution, make it the 
interest of all to subscribe for 


The Daily Democrat and American, 


which wil! contain the latest news by telegraph and mail from 
ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, 

up to 8 o’clock each morning, including the market reports from 

the great centres of trae. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY 
is tasued on Tuesday and Fri-‘ay, an! includes in tts ample col- 
umns nearly all the reading matter printed in three of our daily 
issues, Scarcely any advertisements are admitied. 
THE WE: KLY 

is made up from the Duily and Semi-Weekly issues, and com- 
rises a complete record of the teading events of each week— 
local and gen.ral. Weclaimjorit a position among the best 
otrnals of its kind issned m the U. ited States, and_ ITS 

XTENDED CIRCULATION jus'ifies a belief that the reading 
public concur in our opinion of its mvrits, 

TERMS: 

Notwiths'and'ng the continuagce of high prices for paper, 
printine materials and }:bor and \the immense expenditures to 
which we have been and expect to be subjected for improve- 
ments in our establishmen!, ve are determined that the Demo- 
CRAT AND AM*RIO\Nshal! be place! within the reach of every 
family in Western Néw York, and to this end take pleasure in 
offering the follgwing in lucernn'sto our irignds io use gheir efforis 
towards enlarging our cfreulation : 

THE DAILY. 


One copy, one year, mail subser bers, in advance, ......... #6 00 

Or if not paid strictly in advance... ... 0. .-eeceeecees eee 7.09 | 
SEMI-WEEKLY. | 

One copy; one year,....... Beste letters os ”. sasteteaa £3 00 

UN Otlh Seatessicidnchs senna aasesaoen: en dvenne 12.50 

WEEXKLY. ry 

One copy, one year, paid strictly in advance,.... ........ $1.50) 16 

a incccclceessspecstecccecsesones 12.50 

PNT, 008 HET ie - « ccncnnnns-coccccccecessces 20.00 | — 


And any larger number at the «ame rate. 

The “ eex.y will besent tm any person procuring a club of 
Tea Weekly subscribers, and remitting the money; the Semr- 
Were y, for a club of Twenty; and the Damy Democrat to 
any pérson procuring a ciub of “orty. 





‘bree 


ss : - —_——— = 
THE MONROE DEMOCRAT AND AMERICAN, ayp 
THE GENESEE FARMER FOR $1.50! 


Having effected the necessary arrangement with the Pa 
of the Genesee Farmer, one of the best agricultural journals ; 
this country, we are enubled to offer the Demoonar 4yp ‘A in 
10aN (Weekly) and the Genesee FauMeR (monthly) to clubs ot 
Ten at $1.75, and clubs of Twenty and upwards at $1.50 for 
Every Farmer should avail himself of this opportenity to Obtain 
the best News l’aper and the best Agricuitural Paper for the 
price of one. ° 


SUBSORIBE NOW! 


As an inducement to such as may find it inconvenient to op. 
ganize or join a club, we propose to send the Monroz Democray 
AND AmerIcAN to all who subscribe at once for the balance of 
this, and the whole of next year, for $1.50. Send in the Dames 
by thousands. Address, 


A. STRONG & CO., 
Publishers Democrat and Amertean, 
ROCHESTER, N, Y, 


i 


nov 





; THE 
Rural Anmal and Horticultural Directory 
FOR 1864. 


Every Reader of the Genesee Farmer should have 
a Copy. 





This little work was started in 1856,and a new number jg 
issued every year. The number for 1864 wil! be issued by the ist 
of November, and will be fully equal, if not superior, to any of 
its predecessors. It is sent, prepaid to any address, for 25 cents, 

To our Agents who club the work with the Genzsex Fazueg 
we send it for 15 cents, addressed to the subscribers, and the 
postage prepaid without extra charge. All our friends who act 
as Agents for the Farmer would oblige us by taking subserip- 
tions at the same time for the Rurat AnnvaL. As we have be- 
fore suid, they can have it at 15 cents each, and it will be sent free 
of postage. 

Whatever you can do for us, will be thankfully acknowledged, 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor Genesee Farmer, 
October 1, 1863. tochester, N, ¥. 








"BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 
RURAL ANNUAL AND HORTICULTURAL DIRECTORY, 


OMPLETE SETS of the Rural Annual and Horticulturd 

) Direct ry for 856-T-8-9-6)-61~62 und "63 can be furnished, 
handsomely bound in two volumes, Price, $250, Sent by re 
tarn mail, free of postage, on receipt of the price. 

Address JO-EPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and proprietor of the Genesee Furmer and Rural 
Annual, Rochesuy, N.Y, 
WOOD CUTS FOR SALE 
\ JE will sel) Stereotypes of the Wood Cu.s used in the Gene 

see Farmer and Rural Annual and Hortiewtural Diree 
tory. A book containing impressions of over Seven Hundred of 
there cuts will be sent to those wishing to purchase on the receipt 
of 50 cents, ‘The book contains an index, showing where dee 
eriptions of the cuts will be found. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Roouester, N. Y. 





BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING. 
\ Y ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE BULB CATALOGUB 
A for the Autumn of 1863 is now pullished, and wll be sent 
free to all who “pply by mail. It contains a list of the best 
Hyactntns, Crocusrs, TuLtps, Crown Larertars, “Now Baus 
Litres, &c., with prices. Address 
oet2t JAMES V.CK, Rochester, Nuc Y. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSFRY. 
ACRES. FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, A very large 
and reliable assortment. AGENTS WANTED. 

Fk. K. PILCGENLX, Bloomington, Ulinola 


A FARM IN MICHIGAN. 
SMALL FARM. unimproved, about 14 miles from Detsolt 
Good land, and near a Railroad Depot, Address wd 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1842, , THE 
AMERIGANW STOCK JOURNAL 
FOR 1864. 


EASTMAN’S 


MODEL 


MERCANTILE COLLEGE, 


ROCHESTER, NW, Y- 


THIS INSTITUTION IS THE 


— OLDEST COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
IN THE WORLD. 


Busnes InsrevotTron imparted, and Busryess Exresrenoce 
sforded, by means of the 


ORIGINAL EASTMAN SYSTEM OF 
“ACTUAL BUSINESS,” 


AGystem which belongs exclusively to the heirs and success- 





NOW IS THE TIME T0 GET NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
» FOURTEEN NUMBERS FOR ONE DOLLAR! 


One Premium of Taylor's South Down Buck Lamb worth 
$50,001!!! 





DOWN BUCK LAMB WORTH 


ONE PREMIUM OF TAYLOR'S sovUTH 
> $4000!!! 

y° IME. SIXTH—Wil commence Janhary 1st; 1864. The 

ublisher has concluded to close the present volume with 
the December number, so as to commence the New Vo_ums 
WiTH THE New YEAR. All our present subscribers will be sup- 
plied to May inclusive, A!) such may receive the Journal to De 
cember, 1864, by sending seventy-five cents to the Publisher, 


TERMS AND PREMIUMS FOR 1864 
1st—Any pers:n sending one hundred and fifty names and ons 
HUNDKED AND FIFTY DOLLARS, Shall receive 150 copies of the 
Steck, Jdyurnal, and one of Taylors South Down Buck Lumbs 
—price $50—which wil: be delivered in New York to order. 
2d—Any per-on sending us one hundred and twenty-five names 
and $125°in money, shall receive 125 copies of the Journal 
and one of Taylor's South Down Buck Lambs. Price, $40. 
8d—Any. person sending us one handred names and $100 in cash, 
* shell receive 100 copies of the Journal, and ope copy of Mer- 
bert’s Horses — Aeon ret $10—a' d one Farmer's Bn 





mot G. W. Eastman, its inventor; and one which 
faly and perfectly iu operation, and attended with 


WONDERFUL RESULTS 


in the speedy and tho h transformation of young men of 
average abilities into t 


ACCURATE ACCOUNTANTS, 
AND 


Prompt, Efficient Business Men. 


PENMANSEIP. 


Skill and facility seon acquired in, the precision, eare of 
movement, and beautifal formatien of characters, which form the 
liar merits of EASTWAN’S System of Raprp Waritine. 
Fis Department is under the charge of Prof. M. W. RUNDE , 
amost expert and accomplished Teacher. 





To Farmers 
aknowledge of Accounts is all-important, and can not be over- 
estimated ; it is destined to mark the distinctive line between the 
veilihy and the poor of this class. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


This important branch. of Instruction is under the immediate 
mpervision of 

. THE PRINCIPAL HIMSELF, 
who tins bad experience in business and teaching uader more 


favorable circumst:nces, and to a greater extent, than any other 
Oommersial Teacher in the country. 


OUR CANADIAN FRIENDS 
will piease-remember that the present rate of premium on Canada 
Money and Coin will amount tv a saving of about one-third of 
the cost of Tuition, Board, &c. . 
(2 For full particulars, terms, &c., and for an expose of the 
wdte pretensions of H G. Eastman, of the Poughkeepsie Col- 
lege, send for our College Paper, which will be mailed to any ad- 


dress on application to 
A. RB. EASTMAN, 
Priworan Eastuan Ma@eoantits Coutecr, 
Rochester, ¥. Y. 





eyclor ree, gd. é 

4th—Any one sending us seventy-five names ands$75 in money, 
shall receive 75 Journals and Coleman’s Agriculture—Priee 
rd ~—and RKandall’s & Youatt’s Shepherd’s Own Book. Priee, 


5Sth—Any person sending us fifty names and $50 in money. shall 
receive 50 Journals and Randall's & Youatt’s Shepherd’s 
Own Book—Price $2—and Randall & Youstt on the i.orse— 
Price $1.25—and Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry. 
Price, 75 cents. 
6th—Any person sending us Hames and $15, 
20 Journals and one Sheplierd’s Own Book. Price, $2, 
Tth—Amy person nt. us ten names and $8, shall receive 10 
Journ: ls and. one Herbert's Hints to Horse Keepers, or 
Youatt & Martin on Cattlhe—$1.25 each. 
8th—Any person sending six names and $5, sball receive six 
Journals and one Allen’s Domestic Animals. Pr'ce, 75 cents. 
Mh—Any person, sending three names end $8; "shall receive 3 
, Journals and one Randall's Fine Wool Shéep “Husbandry. 
Price, 75 cents. 
10th—For $1 sent previons to January Ist, 1864, the Journal will 
be sent from November, 1868, to ber, 1864. 
Address all communications to C. M. SAXTON, 
Agricultural Book Publisher, New,Y ork. 
D.C. Lreszev, Oris F. R. Warr, Editors. 
E2™ Books sent free of postage. nov2t 


DEWEY’S COLORED FRUIT PLATES. 


WEARLY SIX HUNDRED VARIETIES, 
MRRACING all popular Fruits, Or tal Trees, Shrubs, 
‘J Evergreens, flowers, Rose-, &c , grown and suld by nur 
seerymen. Over sixty new ee drawn and colored trom pe 
ture this year. 2" Books ma | to erder to anit partie), 
business of any purseryman er tree agent Catal 
with list of plates, prices, &c., sent gratis by mail on application 
to nov2t D. M. DEWEY, Agen, 
Horticu!t ral Bookseller, cochgster, N. Y. 
. N.B. Orders for wiuter business should be sent.at once. 


PREMIUM FARM GRIST MILL! » 


TILL GRIND ALL KINDS vF GRAIN RAPIDLY. 
Is adapted fer Horse Power. 
Is simple, cheap and_ durable, 
EVERY FARMER SHOULD AVE ONE. 
G22 Send for a jvescriptive Circular. and address 
WM. L. BOYER & BEO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also, manufacturers of Horse Powers and Threshers, Circular 
Saw Machines, Lawn Mowers; Feed Cutters, Corn Shellers, &e., 
&e., &e. at novi t 


CHOICE NATIVE AND FOREIGN. GRAPE. 


bee & CO. OFFER FOR SALE A LARGBe 

stock of Native and Foreign Grape Vinesz including all 

the rarest and most valuable varieties. Send for a Price List 
Address LENK & 


novif Humboldt Nurseries, Tuiedv, Ohie, ¥ 
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~ THE INDEPENDENT. 


This weekly Religions, Literary, and Family Journal, edited by 


Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, a 
Rev. JOSHUA LEAVITT, D.D., 


And THEODORE TILTON, 


Is issued in the same form and at the same low price of 


TWO DOLLARS 


Per Annum, notwithstanding the great advance in white paper. 


It Affords its Readers: 


Fair and thoughtfu! editorial discussions of the most important 


facts, occurrences, and interests of this nation and of the world. 


A comprehensive record of facts, men, and movements of the 


Religious World. 


om fall and careful weekly history of the progress of the Rebel- 
—— chronicles of the important general news, home and 


Fair and careful accounts of new booke; made on the express 


principle of serving as a safe guide to buyers. 


Interesting correspondence from Washington, from the West, 


from the Army, from Abroad. 
Six colamns a week of carefully selected matter for (Family 


Reading ; being prose and poetry, suited to interest both the Old 


and Young: 


A fall chronicle of the progress of business and of the current 
prices of merchandise, produce, and live stock in New York City. 


A carefully prepared 
COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL ARTICLE, 


embracing the latest and most reliab'e information in regard to 
the money market, tra:le, ¢ e, and busi generally. In 
this department The Independent has secured a valuable rep@a- 
tion for fairness, boldness, and for discussing all secular topics 
from the highest moral stand-point 


A DRY GOODS REPORT, 


furnished particularly for country merchants, a week!y report of 
the prices current in this city of all descriptions of domestic dry 

is. The information thus furnished, 80 ENTIRELY RELIABLE, 
ean not be found in any other periodical. _We have the best of 
evidence O& that point from ali quarters. We are not permitted 
to give the names of the partives who make this weekly report to 
us, but will state that they are two competent merchants, with en- 
tirely different connections, and that they are well known 
throughout the United States, and have been for years. The 
prices given are the exact figures at which the several ey 
tions goods are sold for wet cas by the jobbing houses in 
this city on THE DAY SAID REPORT 18 MADE, viz., Wednésday of 
each week. 


One Sermon Every Week, 


B 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
The following Eminent Writers are Special Contributors to its 
columns, 





WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER, 
REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, 
REV. ROBERT M. HATFIELD, 
HORACE GREELEY, 
BAYARD TAYLOR, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Twaws—$2 per annum, paid in advance. Specimen numbers 


eent gratis. 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Publisher, 
No. 6 Beekman Street, New York. 
eat FOR SALE BY NEWS AGENTS, 





Ink. Ink. Ink. 


TURNER'S 


Commercial Ink 
Manufactured at Rochester, New York, ’ 
For Sale (Retail) by ali Stationers, Grocers, de. 


Ge" Waorrsate Onvers carefully packed in 
warded without delay to any of A gener, bones and fer 
Orders respectfully solicit 
Further particulars can be obtained by addressing 
JOHN TURNER, Rochester, N, y, 


3” Office on Buffale street, opposite Arcade, octf 


AVING 


r ALL ITS BRANCHES—Machinery, Implemen Cattle, 
Horses, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, Buildings, Piants, wera, 
Fruits, &c., promptly executed in good style and on the most reg. 
sunable terms. THOMAS LEADLEY, 
Office of the Genesee Farmer, Rochester, N. Y, 
G3 Stereotypes furnished promptly at the lowest rates, aptt 
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oc E, WARE SYLVESTER, Lyons NY. x 


SCHENECTADY AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 
G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., PROPRIETORS. 


i FOR 4 CIRCULAR—Containing a tull description of 
the unequalled 
LEVER AND ENDLESS CHAIN posse POWERS, 
KS, 





THRE HERS AND CLEANE 
CLOVER HULLERS, 

WOOD SAWS, &o., : 
manofactured by the subscribers. 
te Particular attention is invited to a new Undershe 
Thresher and Cleaner, with a Riddle or Vibrating Se tor, 
Address G. WESTINGHOUSE & 00, 
jy-tf Schenectady, M. Y. 


BONE DUST. 

66 T= CHEAPEST AND BEST MANURE IN THE 
WORLD”—Constantly on hand, in large or small quant 

ties, werranied pure and of the best quality, made from 

bones gathered from the slaughter houses in Rochester. 

from $15 to $20 tun, according to fineness, Orders 

fully solicited. Address JOSEPH PRESTO 

je'63-1y Box 272, Rochester, N. Y. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, ILL. 

16 ACRES APPLE TREES—RBest stock ever offéred—Q 
to $60 per 1000. Also, Pears, Grapes, Small Fruits 

with general ass‘riment O namentals, Nursery Stocks, &e0— 

80,000 bay with Hyacinths, Crocus, &c. Plant in fall. Send 

red samp 5 een ¥. K. PH@NIX, 

oc8t 








Bloomington, Ii. 


$75 TO $150 PER MONTH. 
HE LITTLE GIANT SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
want an Agent in each County, to solicit orders for theirnew 
= Machine, with gauge, screw-driver and extra needies, We 
wi ya 
° - LIBERAL SALARY AND EXPENSES, 


or give Larner Commission. For particulars, terms, ete, inelos 


a stamp, and address. 
T 8. PAGE, Tcle‘e, Ohie, 
octst General Agent for the United States, 


AYRSHIRES FOR SALE. 











Ox TWO-YEAR OLD AND BULL CALF. Pedigree 
ven, 
H. 8. COLLINS, Collinsville, Cona, 
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/ THE GENESEE FARMER. 








WEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL WUhKS. 





WHEELER, MELICK & CO., PROPRIETORS, 
ALBANY, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURE WHERLER'S PATENT 


Railway Chain Horse Powers 


FOR ONE OR TWO HORSES; 


LAWRENCE & GOULD PA: ENT RAILWAY CHAIN 
HORSE POWERS. 


FOR ONE, TWO AND THKEE HORSES; 


PLANTATION OR LEVER HORSE POWER 


FOUR HORSE OR SIX MULK GEAR; 
WHEELER’S PATENT COMBINED THRESHER AND 
CLEAN 


No, 1, 30 inch, amd No, 2, 26 inch Cylinder; 
Exrera No. 1, 84 inch Cylinder. 
Overshot Threshe:s and Separators, Circular and Oross- 
Cut Sawing Machines, 
Glover Hullers, Feed Cutters, Horse Rakes, Horse Forks, and 
other Farming Machines. 
Cireulars, containing List or Priors, and Furi De- 


goxiPTion, and ( uTs of each Macurne, with statements of their 
capacities for work, will, on application, be sent by mail, postage 
free. 


(2 Liberal Discounts are made to dealers. 
Responsible Agents are wanted in sections where we 
have none. Address 
WHEELER, MELICK & CO., 
sepst Albany, N. Y. 


. "I . 
The Original Howe Sewing Machine! 

Rt and important improvements having been put to 
this Machine rvnders it now the most perfect before the 
pablic, and ata distance can order a Machine witha 

guarantee of ite prompt and safe delivery, and that they will 
able to manage it to their entire satis . No more king 
needles! No more missing stitches! No trouble in making any 
t, however delicate or heavy,on the same Machine, either 
cambric, cloth, or leather. No person should think of pur- 
thasing a Sew'ng Machine without first seeing this—the latest 
and poesia triamph of the original inventor of the Sewing 
Machine. 


™ Send for a Descriptive Catalogue of oe and prices. A 
few responsible Agents would be dealt with liberally. Address 
THE HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 
» 437 Broadway, New York, 
Or E. STRAIN, General Agent for Monroe county, 117 Main 
treet, Rochester, N. Y jy’62-21t 








—__ 


CRAIG MICROSCOPE! 


This is the best and cheapest M! in the 
world for general use. It requires no foca! adjust- 
ment, magnifies about 1/0 diameters, or 10,109 times, 
and ia so simple that a child cap use it. It will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on the receipt of $2.25, 
‘or with six beautiful vag objects for $3, or with 


24 objects for $5, ‘ress 
HENRY CRAIG, 182 Center street, N. Y. 
A liberal discount to the trade. jely 


FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 
FARM OF ONE HUNDRED AND TEN ACRES in Van 
Ettenville, Chemung county, N. Y., a few milvs from El- 
mira. There is a Saw-mill, House, &c., on the premises. Will 
be sold cheap, or, if desired, exchanged for property near Roch- 
ester, Further particulars can be obtained from 





To Faimers, 
To Dairymen, 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


ALL WHO HAVE FOR SALE 


FURS AND SKINS, 
FRUITS, Dry and Green, 
CHEESE, 
LARD, 
HAMS, 
EGGS, 
POULTRY, 
GAME, 
bd VEGETABLES, 
FLOUR, 
GRAIN, 
SEEDS, 
SORGHUM SUGAR AND SIRUP, &c., &., 
Can have them ¢el/ soid at the highest prices in New York, with 
full Cash Returns always within ren pays of their reaching the 
City, by forwarding them to the Commission House for Country 
Produce of JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay street, New York. 


N. B.—The advertiser has had abuncant experience in this 
business, and trusts that he wifl continue to merit patronage 
by the most careful attention to the interest of bis patrons. The 
articles are taken charge of on their arrival, and carefully dis- 
posed of promptly to good cash customers, and cash re‘urns made 
immediately to the owner. 

2” The highest charge madv for receiving and selling is foe 
per cent, 

- 
A New York Weekly Price Ourrent is issued by J. Canrzn- 


TER, which is sent free to all his patrons. A specimen copy sent 
free to any desiring it, A trial will prove the above facts. For 
abundant references as to responsibility, integrity, dc., see the 
Price Ourrent, 


HF Cash advanced on Consignments of Produce, 


SEND FOR 


A FREE COPY 


PRICES CURRENT, 


And all other Particulars, 


To 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 





JOSEPH HABRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 


jan’68-ly 83 Jay-strest, New York, 
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THE GENESEE FARMER. 








THE 


GENESEE FARMER 


FOR 1864. 


A GREAT PREMIUM LIST! 








No Advance in Club Rates! 


NOW IS THE TIME TO GET 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS! 


Three Months for Nothing ! 


One Hundred and Thirty-Hight 
Dollars in Cash Prizes! 














COMPETITION OPEN TO AlL/ 





The Price of the Genzszz Farmer for 1864 will be 75 cents 
a year; bat in clubs of si@ and ‘upward ft will be sent at 
50 centsa year. 

And as an inducement for our friends to make a special effort 
to obtain subscribers at this time, we will send the remaining 
numbers of this year free to all who subscribe now for 1864. Thay 
is to say: all who subscribe before the first of November, will re- 
ceive the October, Noveniber and December numbers of this 
yearfree; and those who subscribe before the first of December 
will receive the November and December numbers free. 

All que Agents who get up a club of six can have the paper for 
1864, including’the remaining numbers of this year, for fi/ty cents 
each. 

We believe our friends act as Agents for the Genzsrr Farrer 
from a love of the cause ; but we desire to reward them as much 
as possible for their trouble, and to them and fo ail others we offer 
the following Premiums. 

1. To every person sending us sia subscribers, at 50 cents each, 
(88.00) we wilt send; prepaid, by return mail, a copy of the Ru- 
BAL ANNUAL for 1864. 25 cts. 

2. To every person sending us ten subseribers at our lowest 
club raies of 50 cents each, ($5.00) we will send a copy of the 
Genesee Farmer for 1864,and also a copy of the Rurat An- 
nNuAL for 1864, (prepaid, by mail.). 85 cts, 

8. To every person sending us sialeen subscribers at 50 cents 
each, ($8.00) we will send, prepaid, by mail, a One Dollar pack- 
age of Flower or Vegetable Seeds of. the choicest varieties. Also, 
a copy of the Farmer and Rurat Annvat for 1864. $1.85. 

4 To every person sending us twenty subscribers, at 50 cents 
each, ($10.00) we will send, prepaid, by return mail, a copy of 
Everybody’s Lawyer, or The Horse and his Diseases, price $1.25; 
and also two free copies of the Farmar for 1864. $2.45. 

5. To every person sending us toenty-four subscribers, at 50 
eents each, ($12.00) we will send the entire set of the Runa. 


somely bound in two volumes, and also a free COPY Of the 
Farmer and Rurat ANNUAL for 1864 $3.50, 
6. To every person sending us thirty subscribers at 59 cents 
each ($15,) we will send, prepaid by mai! or express, a set of the 
Genesee Farmer for 1858-9-60-'61 and ’62, handsomely bound 
in five volumes, together with a free copy of the Farwer and 
Rua AnNvAL for 1864. ; $6.00, 
CASH PRIZES! CASH PRIZES!! CASH PRIZES!) 
To create a little emulation among our Agents, es welj a8 to 
pay them as liberally as possible for their efforts in our behalf, wo 
offer the following CASH PRIZES to those who get up the larg. 
est clubs in any part of the United States or Canada: 
$5 —TO THE PERSON sending us the highest number 
of, subscribers, before the 15th of March 1864, at 
our lowest club rates of 50 cents each, we will send Firry Do, 
Laks in cash. 
$3 Ty THE PERSON sending us the second highest 
number, (as sbove,) we will send Turety Dozuags 
in cash, 


$2 


in cash. 


Lee THE PERSON sending us the fourth highes 
§ 2) number, (as above,) we will send Firrezn Dotan 


in cash, 

QI —TO THE PERSON sending us the Ath highest num. 

¢e ber (as above.) we will send Txzn Do.iars in cash, 

Sau THE PERSON sending us the sith highest nom 
3) ber, (as above,) we will send Fivz Dox.ags in eash. 


s —TO THE PERSON sending us the seventh highest num 
ber, (as above,) we will send Four Dotiazs in cash, 


—TO THE PERSON sending us the third highat 
number, (as above,) we will send Twanry Doxiags 


BS he, THE PERSON sending us the eighth highest num. 
ber, (as above,) we will send Turrz Doxuars in cash, 


Clubs are not required to be at one post-office, or sent to one 
address. We send the papers wherever the members of the club 
desire. It is not necessary that the club should be sent in all a 
one time. Names can be added at any time. and all that are 
sent in before the fifteenth of March will be counted im. Send 
on the names with the money as fast as they are obtained. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO COMMENCE. 
There are few persons any way interested in Farming or Garé- 
ening that would not subscribe to the Genesee Farmer if they 
weré shown a copy of the paper, and told that, if they subscribe 
at this time for 1864, they wild receive the three remaining num 
bere of this year FREE, 


FORM CLUBS—FORM CLUBS—FORM CLUBS! 


Where a clab of six is forwarded, the paper is not only sent at 
50 cents. year, but the postage will be much less, To single 
subscribers it is 12 cents a year; but when six papers are sent ip 
a package to one address, the postage is only Four cents 4 year, 
In forming elubs, therefore, there is a saving of twenty-fivé cents 
on the subscription and eight cents on postage. 


THREE MONTHS FOR NOTHING ! 
Again we would remind a1x our friends that new subseribers 
at this time will receive the October, November and December 
numbers for nothing. Please call their attention to the fact and 
ask them to subscribe. Tell them the Genxsez Farmer is only 
Fifty Cents a year in clubs, and they get the paper for fiftedl 
months. ‘ 


(2 In sending money, if of large amount, it it is better to 
procure a draft on New York, made payable to our order; but 
small sums may be sent in bills. If the papers do not come in @ 
few days, write again, so that, if the letter has miscarried, the 


sent by mail at our risk, 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Pus.isuer AND PRrornretor or waz Geneses FaRwen, 





Aawaval axp Horticuttusar Disgecrory for eight years, hand- 





October 1, 1863, Rocuzsrzz, N. ¥, 








matter may be invyestigafed. On these conditions money may be, 
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